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SHORTAGE OF BOXCARS FOR TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1951 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForestRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Humphrey, Aiken, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
and Mundt. 

The CuairMan. The committee will be in order. 

At our last meeting the committee agreed to hear some of the 
complaints as to the shortage of cars in the West and Midwest. Of 
course, there is no legislation pending on the subject, but the com- 
mittee felt it might be advisable for the complaints that have been 
registered to be placed on the record. 

This suggestion came from Senators Thye, of Minnesota, and 
Young, of North Dakota. 

I wish to state that before leaving my office Senator Langer expressed 
his regret at being unable to be present, that he had a very important 
committee meeting to attend, and that he shared the views of both 
Senator Thye and Senator Young on this matter. 

Now, Senator Thye, will you kindly call the first witness? 

Senator Tuyre. Mr. Chairman, we had a small group meeting on 
Friday of last week—-Senators Carlson and Schoeppel, of Kansas, 
Senator Johnston, of Colorado, and Senator Young, and others—in an 
attempt to see what could be done to get boxcars into the Midwest 
area, and more especially into the Northwest where we have much 
soft wheat and soft corn that should and must be moved if we are going 
to avoid a lot of spoilage and a lot of grain loss. 

After having had that session, we felt that we had better ask you, as 
chairman of this Senate Agriculture Committee, to hold a hearing on 
the question in the attempt to get boxcars into that Northwest area, 
because it is absolutely necessary that we do. 

I have received a great number of telegrams on the subject, and I 
know that Senator Young who is unable to be here today because he 
is out of Washington on official business, has also had a large number 
of complaints. Senator Young expressed his regret to me before he 
left that he couldn’t be here. 

I want to say further, Mr. Chairman, that right now the Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee is assembling and I should have been there, but 
I prefer to stay here on this boxcar question even though that sub- 
committee meeting of the Appropriations Committee is very, very 
important. 

But you have asked me if I would proceed to call the witnesses, and 
I believe if we could have Mr. Frank K. Woolley, Deputy Adminis- 
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trator of the Production and Marketing Administration, explain about 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loans it would be of benefit. The 
suggestion was advanced to us by some that if these maturity dates 
of the wheat loans were staggered, that we might in some manner 
relieve the demand for the boxcars. 

Now we know that some years ago that question was raised, and 
it was tried then to stagger these loans, and it was found to be most 
difficult to administer and caused a great deal of concern on the part 
of the producers. 

So I make that introduction at the outset, Mr. Woolley. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Woolley, will you come forward, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; AND 
ALBERT J. BORTON, GRAIN BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Woouvey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye. 

We were not entirely clear as to just what the nature of this discus- 
sion would be, but I have a very brief statement here with respect to 
the situation as we find it. 

I also have with me this morning Mr. Edward Shulman, Associate 
Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture; Mr. M. J. Hudtloff, 
who is the Director of our Transportation and Warehousing Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administration; and Mr. Albert 
Borton of our Grain Branch, who will be able to provide a lot of 
detailed information if you want to go into any particular aspect of 
the loan programs or of the detailed shipping situation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Woolley, I think the problem at issue, as just 
stated by Senator Thye, is the possibility and feasibility of staggering 
these dates at which these loans are to become due so that the founees 
will not be compelled—I presume, Senator Thye—to deliver all of 
their wheat and corn at the same time. 

Senator Toye. Well, the wheat loans all mature on April 30. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Senator Taye. That was suggested. I do not know what the full 
effects of changing those maturity dates would be, but it was sug- 
gested, and for that reason we thought it would be well if we examined 
the question. 

We know the harvest commences down in the extreme South about 
May 14 or thereabouts, and then the harvest proceeds throughout the 
summer months into the late fall in the extreme Northwest. Then 
all of these loans that are made on wheat will mature as of the same 
date, as I understand it. 

Now the question occurs: Would it be advisable to have the loans 
mature at an earlier date? Loans are made on the crop that is har- 
vested in the extreme South that comes to the terminals or to the ele- 
vators, or is eligible for a loan, we will say in July and August, and they 
have that long period before April 30 to actually dispose of that crop. 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. We are very happy that you people are taking an 
interest in this situation because the boxcar shortage is very acute, 
and we have been struggling with it. 
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The thing that is unusual about it is that here we are in February, 
a number of months in advance of the maturity date, and we do not 
have adequate boxcars today. 

Senator Arken. Is the situation getting better, Mr. Woolley? 

Mr. Woot.ey. No. The information we have is that the daily 
average shortage of boxcars is running all the way from sixteen to 
twenty-six thousand cars a day throughout the country, and the 
shortage is mainly in the area west of the Mississippi River. For 
example, last week I think there was 16,000 cars short, and 13,000 cars 
of this was west of the Mississippi River. 

Senator Toye. One reason for that, Mr Woolley, is that some of 
these roads have as much as 120 percent of cars above their own 
property. The cars are down here on some of these eastern roads 
instead of out on the roads in the Midwest. Is that not about the 
truth of it? 

Mr Woot.ey. Well, there is a shortage even in the East here of 
some 3,000 cars a day over and above the 13,000 that is short west of 
the Mississippi River. 

Senator Tuye. But the cars are not in the hands of the owner roads, 
if you examine the schedule. I think that will be brought out by the 
railway people. 

Mr. Woout.ey. The railway people would be able to give you much 
more detailed information on that than we could. 

Senator Toye. That is right. But the ownership of the cars by 
the roads is the question. The roads in the Midwest have not got 
their cars. 

Senator Arken. Would you say that the shortage of transportation 
facilities is handicapping the movement of grain seriously? 

Mr. Woo.tey. Oh, yes; and it is seriously handicapping it now— 
not at the peak of movement. 

Senator ArkEN. And this is the low ebb of the movement, is it not? 

Mr. Wooutey. That is right. If you were to have a staggered sys- 
tem of maturity dates from the Gulf on up to the Canadian border, 
this would be the time when the boxcars ought to be free in order to 
move the grain. 

Senator ArikeNn. That is right. 

Mr. Woo..ey. But to show you how acute the situation is, at the 
time when you ought to be having them available you cannot get 
them at all. 

Senator Arxen. I think it is very important to point out that this 
is the time of the year when they should be in surplus. 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Senator Arken. And there is an acute shortage now. If there is 
an acute shortage now, we can simply use our imagination and 
project it into the harvest season, or sometime this fall, when the 
heaviest movements should be taking place. 

Mr. Woo.tey. That is right. 

Senator Munpt. We had a meeting on this subject about a year 
ago. Were you here? It is getting to be an annual problem The 
meeting was conducted under the auspices of Senator Johnson, chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. The same 
matter came up at that time about maturities. 

How many grains do you have that use boxcars on which you make 
commodity loans that have maturity dates? 
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Mr. Woou.ey. We use boxcars, of course, on all the grains. The 
most important one, of course, is wheat. 

Senator Munpr. How about oats? 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. We use them on oats, but we do not move near the 
volume of oats that we do of wheat. 

Senator Munpt. Do you have the same maturity date for all of 
your commodity loans on all grains? : 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. The maturity date for our corn is on October 1, as I 
recall. 

Is that not correct, Al? 

Mr. Borrton. That is right. 

Mr. Woouuey. And on wheat it is April 30. Really the big problem 
is the wheat. 

Senator Munpr. How about oats? When is that? 

Mr. Woo..ey. Do you have the maturity date on the oats? 

Mr. Borron. Oats is the same as the wheat. However, sorghum 
grains is a month earlier. 

Senator Munpr. That would be March—a month earlier? 

Mr. Woou.ey. That is right, 30 days earlier. 

Senator Munpr. Thirty days? 

Mr. Woou.ey. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any maturity dates on any loans for 
grains that might be using boxears which come in February? 

Mr. Woo.tey. No. 

Senator Munpr. You just have the three dates—October 1, March 
1, April 1—and no other maturity dates for any other commodities? 

Mr. Borron. March 30 or 31, not March 1. 

Senator Munpr. And April 30? 

Mr. Woottey. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. So apparently the maturity date does not enter 
into the particular problem we are now confronted with at all. 

Mr. Woou.ey. No; it does not. Our information is there is about 
a million bushels of wet wheat in Montana, and about 5,000,000 
bushels of wet wheat in North Dakota and they cannot get boxcars 
in there to move it. It is very important that they get boxcars in 
there and the grain moved out in order that they will not suffer any 
loss on it. 

Senator Munpr. Have you any figures on the number of bushels 
of wet corn in South Dakota? 

Mr. Woot.ey. No; I do not. I know of one pool of wet corn in 
Illinois where they had need of about 300 boxcars in order to move it 
out of there, and they got only 2. 

Senator Arken. How wet is wet corn? 

Mr. Woo..ey. Wet corn is corn in excess of 15 percent moisture. 
It all depends on the time of the year. Our moisture content goes 
from 20% percent on down to 15 percent. If you get past the drying 
weather when corn is in the crib and it is still above 15 percent, it is 
wet corn. 

Senator Arken. Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. I am getting a great many reports about wet corn 
in South Dakota where they need cars to get it out of there before 
the Ist of April or the 15th of April, and I am wondering if you have 
any figures available. ' 

Mr. Wootiey. We had understood there was a relatively small 
amount. I mean it would be probably a sizable amount for South 
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Dakota, but in the total scheme of things it was not too much. We 
understood there was some in southeastern South Dakota, but the 
biggest pool I know of is in the Illinois area. As I said, they need 
300 boxcars there, and we have gotten 2 boxcars. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any way of bringing to Washington 
through your Department reports on the figures on South Dakota so 
we will know how many boxcars they need? 

Mr. Woouuey. Yes; we can get that very easily. We can get in 
touch with our State committee in South Dakota, and they, in turn, 
can get in touch with the county committee, and we can find out in 
a day’s time what the situation is in any one of those areas. 

Senator Munptr. Would you be willing to do that so we could have 
those figures? 

Mr. Woou.ey. Oh, yes; we will be very happy to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 26, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: At the hearing before your committee on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951, concerning the boxcar shortage for grain shipment, you suggested 
we contact several States to obtain an estimate of the quantities of wet wheat 
and corn remaining in country positions that might be subject to spoilage if box- 
cars are not made available immediately for shipment of this grain to market, 
The following statement is submitted. 

Minnesota reports that it does not have a serious problem on wet wheat or wet 
corn, although there may be a few local spots where small amounts may need 
to be shipped. However, it is the opinion that all wet corn will be consumed 
locally by feeding to livestock. It is not felt that there is any general problem. 

Wisconsin reports there is no serious problem in that State in regard to move- 
ment of wet corn. 

Illinois reports no serious problem for the movement of wet corn. 

Indiana reports no problem for the movement of wet corn. However, there 
are considerable quantities of corn in the northeastern part of the State still in 
the fields unharvested. A large amount of this corn will be high moisture; 
however, the small amount that is harvested will be consumed locally. 

North Dakota estimates 5,000,000 bushesl of wet wheat in the State which 
should be moved as soon as possible. This wheat contains from 16 to 20 percent 
moisture and is in frozen condition at the present time. The major portion of 
this 5,000,000 bushels is in the northern Red River Valley with some in all of 
the counties west along the Canadian border to the Montana line. 

Montana estimates 1,000,000 bushels of wet wheat in the State that should be 
shipped as soon as possible. About 800,000 bushels are located in the north- 
eastern counties of the State and 200,000 bushels in the central part of the State. 

Nebraska estimates between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 bushels of wet corn which 
should be shipped prior to the germination period. About 2,000,000 bushels are 
located in Knox, Boyd, Antelope, Holt, and Cedar Counties in the northeastern 
part of the State, 100,000 bushels in the South Platte area, and 150,000 bushels 
in central Nebraska. This is about only 1 percent of last year’s production. 
However, it is felt that this amount will not go into local consumption and must 
be shipped to market. 

Iowa was not in a position to give a complete report. However, it is not felt 
that State has a serious problem. North-central Iowa had considerable quantities 
of high-moisture, low-test weight corn; however, it is believed this corn has either 
been fed or moved and will not be a problem. In general, boxcars have not been 
as short in this State as in other areas. 

South Dakota reports approximately 500,000 bushels of wet corn which will be 
in serious condition within the next 30 to 40 days. Most of this is located in 
Moody County and moisture will run from 25 to 26 percent. The balance is 
located in other eastern commercial corn counties with a moisture content from 
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18 to 22 percent. Approximately one-third of this corn is now in country ele- 
vators awaiting cars for shipment. There is no serious problem. 

The urgent problem is to provide adequate boxcars to move wet grain. How- 
ever, to insure that boxcars would not be diverted for the movement of dry grain, 
some special action would have to be taken since undoubtedly there would be 
some very strong attempt on the part of some people to utilize boxcars, once they 
have gotten into an area, for other than wet grain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank K. Woo..ey, 
Deputy Administrator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Woolley, what efforts, if any, have the De- 
partment put forth in order to obtain more cars? 

Mr. Woo..ey. Well, we have met with the officials of the Defense 
Transportation Administration, with the Association of American 
Railroads, and the Interstate Commerce Commission to advise them 
of our requirements for cars, and those people have cooperated with 
us to the greatest extent possible. 

We think that we have been getting our fair share of the cars, but 
we do not think it is anywhere near adequate. The real difficulty 
that we are facing is that there just are not adequate cars available. 

What happened in World War II was that they stepped up the turn- 
around time, and they ran the wheels off of the freight cars, and there 
never has been an adequate rebuilding program to take care of traffic 
in an intensified period of economic activity like we have now. That 
is just the main fundamental fact, and you cannot escape it. 

Senator Arken. In other words, these agencies cooperate with you 
fully in every way except furnishing boxcars. 

The CuatrmMan. That is what I was about to remark. 

Senator Arken. They are very cooperative. 

Senator Ture. I think, Mr. Chairman, that those of us in the Mid- 
west, and particularly the Northwest, can very, very pointedly com- 
plain about the fact that when some of these roads have as much as 
120 percent above ownership of cars, we know that some other roads 
are going to be very short of their own equipment, and that is in those 
Northwest areas where the grain is now waiting to be moved. If 
these eastern lines have 120 percent above ownership, then we are 
short up in the Northwest, and we have a perfect right to complain, 
and we have a perfect right to demand of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Association of American Railroads to get cars 
away from those roads and pull them back to the Northwest where 
they are needed. 

Mr. Woou.ey. There is not any question but what the situation is 
very acute in the North Central States and in the Pacific Northwest. 
We have a very difficult situation there. 

Senator Tuye. The fact is either we move cars into the Northwest 
or we are going to lose this wheat and corn that is up there that is 
high in moisture, because as you approach the warmer weather, the 
humid weather, that grain is going to deteriorate and be completely 
lost. 

Mr. Woou.ey. We would like very much to see some action taken 
which would give special consideration to the wet wheat and the wet 
corn and give assistance in moving that out of there. We think it 
would be very unfortunate if that is not done. 

Senator Munpr. In that connection, Mr. Woolley, at this meeting a 
year ago it was brought out that one railroad rented a freight car 
from another railroad for a smaller daily rental than a Senator can 
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rent a place to park his car all day in Washington. Do you not think 
if they would make them pay a higher rate for this rolling stock they 
borrow from each other it might tend to help solve our problem? 

Mr. Woo.tey. The information that we have is to the effect that 
that would help; that would keep the distribution of cars more in 
line with where they are most badly needed. 

Senator Munpr. That was the conclusion of this other meeting, 
and about a vear has elapsed and nothing has happened apparently. 
Who can make it happen? Is that something that the Congress has 
to take up, or does the Interstate Commerce Commission do that, 
or can you do it? Who does that? 

Mr. Wootuey. We cannot do it. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I think, is empowered to take action with respect to 
certain orders and directives with respect to the handling of cars. 

Senator A1rkeN. But the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot 
create enough cars to go around. 

Mr. Wootvey. That is correct. When you are talking about the 
fundamentals, we just do not have enough cars. 

The Cuairman. Did those with whom you spoke, and in which 
you said there was the greatest cooperation, have authority to dis- 
tribute this equitably? 

Mr. Woouiey. We have bad discussions with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission people, and they are the ones, as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, who have the authority to take 
action with respect to the ordering of boxcars into particular areas. 

The Cuatrman. What makes you say to the committee that you 
have had the greatest amount of cooperation with them? 

Mr. Woot.ey. Well, they have done—I mean they have asked us, 
for example, what the situation is in various places, and we have told 
them quite frankly, and they have done what they thought they could 
do under the circumstances. Of course, whenever they tell us that 
they have a need for boxcars with respect to the movement of war 
materials and other things over which we have no jurisdiction what- 
soever, and have little real information, then we cannot substitute 
our judgment for theirs. When I say they have been cooperative, 
they have taken all of our information and they have given us spot 
assistance with respect to various problems that we have had. 

The Cuarrman,. It looks as though you have been doing all the 
cooperating. That is just about the sum and substance of it. 

Do you not think it is very important to preserve this corn? 

Mr. Woot.ey. Absolutely, aa it should not be taken lightly at all. 
As I say, we would very much like to see action taken whereby they 
would order cars into those areas and tailor that order in such a way 
they would move out the wet grain. 

he CHarrMan, Is anybody from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission here? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Senator H1ickENLOoopER. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMaNn. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HitckENLooprer. What authority in the field of operation 
has Colonel Johnson’s defense transportation outfit now? 

Mr. Woo.tty. [ would think the Interstate Commerce Commission 

eople and the Office of Defense Transportation people would be much 
better qualified, 
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Senator Hicken.Loorer. Colonel Johnson is still on the job some 
place; is he not? Is he still running that agency of his? 

Mr. Woout.tey. Mr. Knudsen is the man we are dealing with now 
with respect to that. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Is Colonel Johnson still operating in the 
general emergency transportation department he had during the war? 

Mr. Woo..ey. It is my understanding Mr. Knudsen is handling 
that. 

Senator HickeNLoopEerR. Does anybody know if Colonel Johnson is 
still operating? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; he is a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Step forward. 

All right, Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickENLooper. All I said was we had this boxcar business 
up before, and we have in the past succeeded in getting, after some 
considerable prodding, the proper allocations of these cars to meet the 
emergency. It seems that the already constituted agencies probably 
have either the authority or the coercive power to get this job done, 
to take these cars away from the companies that are hogging them, as 
Senator Thye has pointed out, and put the cars back into more equit- 
able use so that each area will get its own fair share. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, it may be that we can have Mr. Taylor 
of the Defense Transport Administration and the Bureau of Service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission give us that information. Is 
that your title? 


STATEMENT OF C. W. TAYLOR, DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AND BUREAU OF SERVICE, INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Tay tor. I am acting in that capacity. I was drafted here last 
September for the position as Director of the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Up until now Civil Service has 
not cleared it, and I am without title. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Taylor, you heard Mr. Woolley state a minute 
ago that he had the cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he thought, in getting a fair distribution of cars throughout 
the country, and that where 300 cars were required to move corn in 
a certain area in Illinois—is that what it was? 

Mr. Woot.ey. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And that you assigned only two cars. Do you 
think that a just basis of distribution? What is the story? 

Mr. Tay tor. I do not recall any request for movement of 300 cars 
of wet corn from Illinois. We do have quite a problem in Jllinois in 
movement of grain, continuing from the middle of the summer up to 
the present time. 

I do not know what corn he is talking about. 

Mr. Woo.try. I received a report, Mr. Taylor, from our people 
last night, who work on that detailed problem, and they said that 
there was 300 cars of corn they had been trying to, move for 3 weeks 
out of Illinois, and so far they had gotten 2 cars moved in there. Just 
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what their request to you was with respect to that specific question, 
1 cannot say. 

Mr. Taytor. I am sure that is correct. I might say that we 
would not be here, we would not be having this meeting, except for 
the unauthorized work stoppages on the railroads starting the 30th 
day of January. ‘The last week in January we were recovering in 
fairly good shape from the middle-of-December strike. 

I might say when the strike started in the middle of December we 
had made good progress. A number of elevators closed in the Middle 
West and throughout the country. The December strike tied up 
transportation. ‘Then we went into severe weather conditions, and 
slow-downs on the railroads at the principal terminals. And the 
strike starting January 30 tied up transportation, I think, in as tight 
a knot as it has ever been tied up. 

We realized when the strike started it would take 5 to 6 weeks at 
the least to overcome it. Better progress is being made in breaking 
the backlog than was really anticipated. 

During the 10-day period of the strike at the principal gateways, 
practically every empty car west of Chicago and St. Louis was put 
under load with grain or grain products or other commodities. Those 
cars did not go anywhere. They backed up. We had virtually 
10-day back-up of business. 

Then starting about February 10, we started to try to break the 
backlog. 

Now the first thing is to move these loaded cars to the point of 
destination and release them and get them back into the producing 
territory. Immediately after the strike was settlea, the Association 
of American Railroads, with whom we are working very closely, issued 
an order to eastern railroads to resume the flow of empties west-bound. 
After about a week of this we, in Interstate Commerce Commission, 
felt that we were not making progress rapidly enough in getting cars 
to the western territories. So on Friday of last week, Mr. A. H. Gass, 
who is agent for the Interstate Commerce Commission, issued 33 
ICC orders, effective February 19, ordering cars from eastern roads 
to western roads. ‘This totals 8,820 cars per week, or 1,231 cars per 
day. 

Those orders were effective February 19, and we thought it was just 
as soon as any order should be issued for the reason that congestions 
around terminals had not been cleared, and prior to the issuance of the 
orders no more cars would have moved into the territory regardless 
of how many orders were issued, because it was a physical impossibility 
for the railroads to move them. 

This should be a period of boxcar surplus. This time last year we 
were showing a surplus of around 14,000 cars a week. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. May I ask if the movement of boxcars was 
inhibited by the railroad strike recently? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; it was stopped to practically nothing. Up to 
January 30 we were averaging approximately a thousand empties a 
day west-bound through the Chicago, St. Louis, and Peoria-Memphis 
gateways into the western territory. During the week of the strike, or 
for a 10-day period, there were a thousand empty cars moved west- 
bound, and that compares with about 1,200 cars a day that were 
moving before the strike. Now last week we-had gotten that up to 
approximately 600 cars a day. 
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Senator Aiken. Did the strike freeze the cars in the East? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Senator A1keN. How did they all happen to be in the East? There 
must have been a shortage in the West if they were all in the East at 
the time the strike took place. 

Mr. Taytor. We also had strikes at Philadelphia, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, New York, and Boston. 

Senator ArkeNn. Did the strike tie up the Pacific coast completely? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Oregon, Washington, and Idaho? 

Mr. Taytor. It tied it up in this way: We had boxcars loaded out 
as far west as Spokane, Wash., for eastern seaboard movement.. When 
the terminals became so congested that no more cars could be handled, 
then the cars that were loaded in the far West sat at the terminals out 
there until we could get an open route. 

Senator Aiken. The reason I ask that: The Northwest producers 
tell me they are requesting 3,000 cars a week now for the movement of 
grain to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Arken. And are only able to get 200, and I think one week 
500. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Senator Aiken. I was wondering if that were due to the same cause. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. The available supply of cars in that 
area was loaded and a percentage of them moving. 

Senator Arken. They ship out of Portland and Seattle largely; 
do they not? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. And those were tied up, too? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. Most of that grain going through Portland 
originates in western Washington and northern Idaho, in that terri- 
tory. That is export grain. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Taylor, can you give us some assurance that 
we are going to get cars into the Northwest just as fast as a freight can 
pull them out there? 

Mr. Taytor. | can. 

Senator Toye. Because here I have a telegram from Madelia, Minn. 
[Reading:] 

Grain starting to spoil. In desperate need of boxcars. Elevators plugged. 

This is signed by the Lickfett Elevator Co., at Madelia. That 
was dated February 19. 

Now here is another one dated February 20 [reading]: 

Please help the effort to relieve grain box shortage in Middle West. 

That is signed ‘Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., Theo Torgin- 
son,” of Tracy, Minn. That is out in midwest Minnesota. 

Here is another one [reading]: 

The car situation is getting worse. We need immediate relief to protect our 
grain and have a backlog of 100 carloads on the farms and in the elevator. We 
urge you to do utmost in relieving situation as grain wil! spoil in warm weather. 

This is from the Guckeen Farmers Elevator Co., at Guckeen, and 
was dated February 20. 

Here is another one from Winnebago, which is exactly the same, 
telling you that they need 30 cars right now. 
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The Cuarrman. I would like to have these telegrams go into the 
record here in order that we have the information. 
(The telegrams referred to above are as follows:) 
MapeE.ia, MINN, February 19, 1951. 


Hon. Epwarp THrye, 
Senate Building: 


Grain starting to spoil. In desperate need of boxcars. Elevators plugged. 
Lickretr ELevator Co. 


Tracy, Minn., February 20, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp Ture, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please help the effort to relieve grain box shortage in Middle West. 
Fars Coop EvLevator Co., 
THEO TORGINSON. 


GuCKEEN, MInn., February 20, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 
Senator from Minnesota: 
The ear situation is getting worse. We need immediate relief to protect our 
grain and have a backlog of 100 carloads on the farms and in the elevator. We 
urge you to do utmost in relieving situation as grain will spoil in warm weather. 


GuUCKEEN Farmers ELeEvator Co., 
I. O. Hacesax, Manager. 


WINNEBAGO, MINN., February 19, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp Ture, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Desperately need cars to move wet corn and other grain from this section before 
spring break-up of roads. We have 30 cars on hand to ship and have had only 5 
cars in the last 4 weeks. Your efforts in our behalf greatly appreciated. 

WINNEBAGO FarmeERS ELEvaTor Co., 
O. H. Orrerson, Manager. 

Senator Tuy. It just seems to me that what we must do here is to 
get a proper allocation of these cars, because the NP and Great 
Northern have not got their boxcars up in the Northwest. Those 
cars are somewhere else other than the Northwest. You can look at 
the table of the percent for January 1, January 15, February 1. The 
NP road on January 1 had 54.4 percent of their cars. On February 1 
it had only 56.3. You can go right down through the schedule here 
and see these roads operating in the Northwest have not got much 
over half of their actual cars in their possession, and that those cars 
are down here somewhere on these eastern roads. 

Here is one road, an eastern company, that actually has as high as 
120 percent above ownership. 

Senator Aiken. What road is that, Senator Thye? Can you tell us? 

Senator Ture. I have not got the information as to what road it is. 
but I have it. It is one of the eastern companies. 

Senator A1rkeN. I wonder if Mr. Taylor can tell us what the eastern 
roads are doing with these cars that they get and keep. I think it is 
a well-known fact that they do that, and they do it probably to use 
them where they can make the most money on a car, where there are 
short hauls and they turn around frequently. We know the railroads, 
some of them, are so tied in together through financial interests that 
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they would do that—use those cars where they could make the most 
money on them. 

Mr. Taytor. Here is an example: Yesterday we had a wire from 
the Board of Trade of Toledo, stating that there were trainloads of 
empty boxcars going through Toledo on the New York Central headed 
west, and they had closed i and they couldn’t understand why 
we were insisting on moving trainloads of boxcars through their 
territory out west when they were short and had closed elevators. 

We have got shortages in Indiana and we have shortages in Illinois 
on the grain. We have shortages in Ohio. 

A large percentage of this movement from the West comes east, and 
that is where the boxcars are released. It is more or less natural, 
without orders and directives requiring the eastern roads to return a 
fair share of the cars west, that they would take care of their orders first 
before sending empties west unless they had instructions to do that. 

Senator Aiken. They would be moving grain from Buffalo elevators 
to New York and Baltimore? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Taye. But, Mr. Taylor, you do have the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the railroads do have their cars, and that the cars are 
sent back to the respective road that they belong to. Is not that part 
of your function? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. That is why we issued these orders 
requiring it. 

Now going back to the NP and the GN, their 50 percent ownership 
at the present time, | think the records will show that prior to De- 
cember, prior to the strike, through orders issued by the Commission 
working with the AAR we had built up the car supply out in that 
territory to around 100 percent, and the closed elevators were down 
to practically nothing. That situation would have continued if the 
movement of cars had not been interfered with, and continued up to 
the 10th of October. 

Now I do not want to say we do have enough boxcars to take care 
of the current business, but I do say that we had enough boxcars to 
take care of the business we have had the last 2 months during this 
shortage. 

Senator Arken. Do you see adequacy in sight? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Aiken. What effect does the possible shipment of 1 to 2 
million tons of grain to India have, or will it have one on this situa- 
tion? Can you meet it? 

Mr. Taytor. Well, the way I understand it, all of these export 
programs will total about a million and a quarter tons a month, and 
I think that can be moved. 

Senator ArkeN. Exclusive of the possible million tons to India? 

Mr. Taytor. No; that is not included. 

Senator Aiken. That would add another 250,000 tons? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Arken. A month. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Our loadings for the week ending February 10 were about 2,000 
more cars than there were February 10 of last year. Last year we had 
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a surplus of approximately 14,000 boxcars per day, and this year we 
had a shortage of 16,000 boxcars per day, and it is caused entirely —— 

Senator ArikeEN. Where was the surplus last year? 

Mr. Taytor. Throughout the country 

Senator Aiken. The whole country? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. This should be a light boxcar loading period. 
But we need, as Colonel Johnson said for several years, and Mr. 
Knudsen, Administrator of Defense Transport, is now urging, 300,000 
additional freight cars. 

Senator Tuye. Are we going to get them, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. The way it is going now, we will not. 

Senator Toye. How many will you get? 

Mr. Taytor. There are approximately 150,000 cars on order at 
the present time. We are endeavoring to get steel for the building 
of 10,000 cars a month, with the request that it be stepped up to 
12,500 a month. 

Senator Aiken. However, instead of stepping it up, have they not 
cut you to 9,000, with the prospect of further cuts in sight? 

Mr. Taytor. I am not positive on that, but I think you are correct. 

Senator A1lkEN. It is my understanding that instead of getting 
12,000 you have been cut to 9,000 already. 

The Cuairman. I have similar information that the amount of 
steel allotted was for the production of 10,000 cars, and that has been 
cut back to 9,000 cars. The reason assigned for that is that the steel 
industry finds it more profitable to manufacture steel sheets which are 
used for automobiles than to manufacture steel plates which they use 
for freight cars. What do you know about that? That is what is 
alleged as being the reason for it. 

Mr. Taytor. I have heard that advanced as a reason. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Taylor, in opening your remarks awhile ago, 
you mentioned that this acute situation that we complained of awhile 
ago was due somewhat to the strike that prevailed during January. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Do you notice any improvement in recent weeks? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. We started an improvement last week, after 
the first 2 or 3 days. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Taytor. It is building up, and we feel that within a week we 
will be showing improvement. We will be showing improvement in 
this way: I think we will have quite a few additional cars beyond the 
the Chicago-St. Louis gateways, northern Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Taylor, is the Commission bound to adopt a 
priority schedule for the distribution of these cars throughout the 
country? If so, I wish you would tell us something about that. 

Mr. Tayvor. It is our obligation to see that cars are equitably 
distributed between various sections of the country. 

The Cuarrman. And that irrespective of whether it is for defense 
or not? 

Mr. Tayuor. It is irrespective of what the requirements are. 

The CHarrMAN. In a case where it is necessary to save a commodity 
that has to be preserved, what right have you to change the allocation 
in order to save it? 
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Mr. Taytor. I think the Defense Transport Administration does 
have authority to issue priorities. 

The CuarrMan. So that in the event any case should come to your 
attention where the delay would mean spoilage, you would have the 
right to allocate in order to reduce the spoilage or save it all if you can? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Arken. Suppose, Mr. Taylor, you direct, say, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to return so many cars to the Burlington, and 
the Pennsylvania does not do it. What do you do then? 

Mr. Taytor. They are subject to prosecution and fine. 

Senator Arken. They have not been prosecuted, though, I don’t 
believe. Do they always comply? That is what I was asking. 

Mr. Taytor. They comply with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders or they are prosecuted. Two or 3 years ago we had 
the same order out and several roads were prosecuted and fined for 
not complying. 

Senator Aiken. When was that? 

Mr. Taytor. About 3 years ago. Mr. Kindall was agent of the 
y emrpea wp to issue orders, and there were fines in connection with 
that. 

Senator ArkeN. I suppose probably they made enough on the cars 
while they kept them to pay their fine, though, and some besides. 
And sometimes they do drag their feet, do they not, in complying? 

Mr. Taytor. We have gotten very good compliance. Prior to this 
last strike the cars were not moving under ICC orders, they were 
moving under AAR orders, and there was a good compliance. We 
were getting an average of over a thousand cars a day moved west- 
bound 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions to ask of either 
Mr. Woolley or Mr. Taylor? Have you anything further you would 
like to add to this discussion? 

Senator Toyz. We may, Mr. Chairman, have a question or two of 
Mr. Woolley as we proceed on down through the list. We have 
Mr. Clark, manager of the closed-car section for the Association of 
American Railroads here this morning. Mr. Clark may be able to 
throw some light on this. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clark, will you step forward, sir? 

Senator Taye. I think Mr. Woolley might be of some possible 
assistance to us as we get into the final discussion here. 

The CxHarrman. I believe that we can have all these gentlemen 
before us. We can have them answer each other’s questions to 
facilitate matters. 

Senator Taye. Here is Mr. E. L. Peterson, of the Minneapolis 
‘Traffic Association, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let Mr. Peterson step forward. Sit there next to 
Senator Thye, Mr. Peterson. That will be the entire group and I 
believe by their exchanging remarks and questions we can get to the 


bottom of this. 
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STATEMENT OF R. E. CLARK, MANAGER, CLOSED CAR SECTION, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
AND E. L., PETERSON, MINNEAPOLIS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Senator Arken. May I ask, Mr. Peterson, Does the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association deal with all kinds of transportation? 

Mr. Pererson. The Minneapolis Traffic Association, Senator, is 
maintained jointly by the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. I am here also with authority to 
represent the Northwest Country Elevator Association, an organiza- 
tion of several hundred country elevators operating in the States of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana. 

Senator Arken. It is not concerned, then, solely with railroad 
transportation? 

Mr. Pererson. The organization is concerned with all transporta- 
tion as it affects the community, but right now I am specifically au- 
thorized to come down here and see what I can do to get more boxcars 
up into this four-State area. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF FREEMAN BRADFORD, CHAIRMAN, TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMMITTEE, GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Braprorp. My name is Freeman Bradford. I am chairman 
of the transportation committee of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association, and have the picture from a Nation-wide standpoint. 
I wonder, Senator Thye, whether with your permission I could sit in. 

Senator Ture. I am sure the chairman will welcome you. 

The CuarrMan. Surely, Mr. Bradford. We are trying to get to 
the bottom of this. We know we cannot manufacture cars, but we 
— be able to devise some way to have them more equitably dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I made the re- 
quest. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Has anybody any suggestion to offer 
as to how to remedy this situation under present conditions? That 
is the thing at issue as I see it. 

Mr. Cuark. Mr. Chairman, I have two approaches to this. First, 
I want to talk about the staggering of grain loans, and then the car 
shortage. I will be glad to discuss them in either order you wish. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed as you desire, sir. 

Mr. Cuiark. I will take them in the order you started with—the 
staggering of the Government loans first. 

I represent the Association of American Railroads, manager of the 
closed-car section, and as such naturally I am very vitally interested 
in the movement of these grain products. 

I have discussed this question of staggering grain loans over the 
past 3 or 4 years, with this thought in mind, as mentioned earlier, I 
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think, by Senator Thye: The harvest in the Southwest winter wheat 
territory in Texas starts about May 15 and progresses northward into 
the Northwest. The present method of maturing loans on April 30, 
a common date for all areas in the Northwest and Southwest, has 
placed a tremendous burden on the freight-car supply. I suggested 
in several conferences we have had that the loans in the States of 
New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma be matured about February 28 
or March 1; in the States of Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
March 31; and in the Northwest States and in the Central East as at 
present on April 30. 

The movement of these grain crops, particularly in the western 
territory, presents the greatest boxcar distribution problem for the 
entire year. 

With the large volume of Government loans maturing on the com- 
mon date of April 30, it naturally requires a large number of cars to 
be put into that service for the movement of old grain at the same 
time the new crop is harvested. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you say that? Is it because the farmers 
who owe this money would have to pay up or move the grain? Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Ciark. The idea is that the dates that I suggested would be—— 

The CaHarrman. I am talking about this maturity point. 

Mr. Ciark. That is what I am talking about—the maturity of the 
grain loans on April 30. From a transportation standpoint we believe 
it should be staggered in about the same order that your crops are 
harvested. In other words, Texas harvests in May, the Northwest 
crops are harvested in late July, August, and September. The loans 
would be in force about the same period of time in each area. 

It is a big problem to handle these grain corps under the present 
method of harvesting with the combine and then to move these old 
crops concurrently with your new crop. 

The CHatrMan. Maybe you did not understand my question. 
What will happen when these loans mature? Will the farmer have 
to pay up, or will he have to move the crop, or can he store it any 
longer, or just what is going to happen? 

Mr. Citarkx. He would handle it as he now handles it. He either 
pays up his loan and redeems his wheat, or he allows the wheat to be 
taken in lieu of the loan. There would be no change in that procedure. 

The CuarrmMan. I understand that. If the loans were staggered, 
he might get a better price for it so that he can recoup something out 
of it? 

Mr. Ciark. I do not know what the financial effect would be on the 
farmer. 

Senator Aiken. May I ask Mr. Woolley if the farmer cannot move 
his grain and cannot sell it to advantage because he cannot move it, 
then it becomes the property of the Government; is that correct? 

Mr. Woo..ey. That ts correct, sir. 

Mr. Crarx. | made several incomplete checks last season on our 
grain harvest in the Southwest to determine what proportion of our 
car supply was being devoted to the movement of the old grain, and 
we found that 55 percent of the car supply during the Southwest 
grain harvest was being used for the movement of the old crop, and 
45 percent of it for the new crop. Therefore, if the old grain had 
moved out ahead of the harvest of the new crop, that car supply which 
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was used in the moving of the old grains could have been used for 
moving the new crop and getting it under cover, with less grain going 
on the ground. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask this question at that point: Suppose 
that the farmers should choose to pay up their loans and not permit 
this grain to become the property of the Government. Would they 
then have to move this grain? 

Mr. Criarx. No. 

Senator Aiken. He cannot get money to pay up his loans until he 
sells his wheat, and he cannot get more than the loan price for his 
wheat unless he can move it. 

The Cuarrman. | understand that, but I wanted to know the effect 
of the payment. 

Mr. Ciarx. The farmer would not be required to move it at any 
particular time. He may pay up his loan and take possession of the 
wheat and hold it another vear. 

Senator ArkEN. Do you not agree with me that he cannot pay up 
his loan until he can dispose of at least part of the wheat, corn, or 
whatever it is he has on loan? 

The CHarrMan. You are assuming, Senator, the farmers do not 
have any money. I understand they have plenty of money. 

Senator Arken. Assuming they had plenty of money, they would 
not have asked for a loan in the first place. 

Mr. CiarKk. Could they not have gotten a commercial loan in lieu 
of a Government loan? 

Senator ArkeNn. I do not know. 

Mr. Crark. I think so. 

Senator ArkeEN. Some of them can and some of them cannot. 

Mr. CiarKk. The point is these grain crops move during the summer 
and fall months when the demand on the boxcars is the greatest, and 
by devoting such a large portion of your car supply to the moving of 
old grains along with the other commodities, plus your new crops, it 
naturally forees, or rather retards the movement of your new crop. 

Now the farmers and the country elevators are appealing to you 
gentlemen and the Government agencies and ourselves for more and 
more boxcars. If the supply that was used for movement of old grain 
could be put into new harvest, the strain on your car supply would 
be much less. 

It is not only the view of the railroads on this matter that the grain 
loans should be staggered. I have collected resolutions or motions 
that have been adopted by a great many farmer organizations, 
cooperatives, and the like. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to hand you a copy of those resolutions indicating this 
widespread feeling in the Northwest and every section of the country. 

The CHarrMan. It will be filed for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Ciark. This includes shippers, advisory boards, grain coopera- 
tives, and the like. 

If some method could be worked along the lines we suggest, it 
would help very materially in easing the car supply during the grain 
harvest and afford the railroads an opportunity to supply other of 
their shippers a much better car supply. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Clark, if we had this staggered-loan arrange- 
ment last year that you are here advocating, would it be your opinion 
that our present car shortage would have been materially alleviated? 
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Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir; it would. You would have moved more of 
your crop last year. 

Mr. Pererson. And we would not have had this pressure? 

Mr. Ciarx. You would not have had this pressure you now have. 
Furthermore, in the Northwest, Mr. Peterson, following the maturity 
of those loans, I believe the only grain the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion moved in any volume was flax. The other grains remained back 
in interior positions until the start of the new harvest. Therefore 
the car supply had to be used in moving the grain off the farms and 
out of the country elevators into terminal positions to make room for 
the new crop, and it was moving concurrently with your new harvest. 
Therefore the Northwest farmers were not afforded the same car sup- 
ply for handling their new crop that otherwise would have been possible. 

I think that is correct, isn’t it, Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Pererson. I would say so. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Braprorp. If your loan payments were staggered with the 
crop maturity, would it not cause a different time of the year in 
different territories when these cars were needed and tend to more 
equitable distribution of cars throughout the country? 

Mr. Ciark. It would prove far more equitable and relieve the strain 
on the car supply during the months when the demands are at the 
highest level. 

Keep in mind it is not only the grains that are moving during this 
open season, but your building materials and fertilizers, and so forth, 
that have to move. So we can only devote a certain part of the total 
car supply for the movement of grains. So if we had the old grain 
out of the way, we would have a better car supply during the harvest 
season. 

Now as concerns— 

The CuarrMAN. Before you proceed to your second point, I wonder 
if it would not be appropriate to ask Mr. Woolley, who is present, 
as to whether he agrees with your views and, if not, what are his 
objections. 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. Woo.tey. This is not a new question as far as we are concerned, 
and the main objection that we have to moving up the maturity date 
is that it deprives the farmer of the advantage of the loan at the very 
time when it is most profitable to him. If we move up the maturity 
date he will then have to turn that grain over to us in satisfaction of 
his loan and, as I say, be deprived of that price protection. We think 
there would be a great deal of dissatisfaction on the part of the wheat 
growers in the Southwest and in the Middle West if they were deprived 
of the benefits of the loan at the time when the price of wheat generally 
is the highest. 

We have studied this question over a number of years, and we have 
very detailed information as to what effect it would have on the indi- 
vidual farmer. While it is true that the farmers in the Southwest take 
out their loans before the farmers do in the Northwest, the price pro- 
tection that they get in the early part would not compensate them for 
the loss that they would get in the later part. 
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For example, the people in the Southwest are more dependent on 
warehouse loans than they are in the Northwest, and that is another 
factor that would militate against the southwestern wheat raisers. It 
would militate against him in relationship to both the central and the 
northern wheat grower. 

As was developed earlier, we think the crux of the matter is they do 
not have adequate boxcars rather than the way we are handling our 
loan program. 

I cannot follow the reasoning that these gentlemen just stated, that 
if we had moved our grain last year on a staggered basis that we would 
not have any problem now. I think the facts which have been sub- 
mitted here are rather patent proof we have got a boxcar shortage as 
of now for reasons separate and apart from any question of staggering 
of loans. 

We certainly would not of our own volition want to take away from 
the producer the benefits. And from one year to the next you get an 
entirely different situation. As I say, this year you have an extreme 
boxcar shortage situation in February. Last year you had a surplus 
of boxcars. 

Mr. Ciark. The year before and the year before that. 

Mr. Woo ttey. All right; but then when you have an export pro- 
gram and you can unblock the terminal elevators, your port elevators, 
and your subterminal elevators, you get one situation, but when they 
are clogged up and you have no place to go with the grain, you get an 
entirely different situation. And to say that everything would be 
solved by staggering the maturity date of the loan is certainly to us a 
greatly oversimplification of it. We think the real problem is that 
you do not have adequate transportation facilities. 

The CHarrman. Well, Mr. Woolley, why does the Commodity 
Credit Corporation insist that loans for Southwest wheat producers, 
those of the Middle West, and those of the far West should mature on 
the same date when they are harvested at a different period? 

Mr. Woo.tey. For the reason that the basic fundamental of the 
price-support program is to give the farmer the benefit of upturns 
that take place in the price, and let him hold it so that he can get the 
benefit of that instead of somebody else getting the benefit of it. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; but if you permit the loans on this wheat to 
mature at the same date and the farmers cannot pay up the loan, 
would it not have the tendency of lowering the price of wheat if so 
much is dumped on the market? 

Mr. Woouttery. No. The evidence that we have quite clearly 
indicates that April is, generally speaking, the most advantageous 
month to market your grain. 

The Cuartrman. Irrespective of the amount you have on hand and 
how the quantity is dumped on the market? 

Mr. Wooutey. Well, I have right here, for example, the record of 
what the prices were by year, average monthly market price for Fort 
Worth, Tex., for Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, 
Oreg., and the average monthly price for Fort Worth was the highest 
during the months of March and April in 1940, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 
1947, and 1950, and only slightly below the high in 1941, 1942, and 
1949. 
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The CuatrmMan. Do you know whether or not the conditions that 
prevailed at the periods that you mentioned are the same as now pre- 
vailing? 

Mr. Woottey. I do not think we have ever had quite the same 
circumstances prevail in any one of those years as we have had right 
now. 

The CuarrmMan. | mean with respect to maturity of these loans. 
That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Woo.tuey. Yes; the maturity date was on April 30. 

Senator ArkeNn. Is the purpose in having the maturity date the 
same for producers in all areas to give the producers from all areas an 
equal opportunity to get the seasonal high price? 

Mr. Woot.ey. That is right. 

Senator Arken. Which prevails just before the maturity date? 

Mr. Woot.ey. That is correct. And if we force the people in the 
Southwest to put theirs on the market ahead, and then let the people 
in the Northwest gain the advantage of that having been taken off 
the market by having been turned over to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, there would be a great howl go up from those producers. 

Senator ArkEN. If that date were advanced, we will say, to the Ist 
of January, it would mean the forced movement of grain from the 
Southwest would come into the market with the last movement of the 
Northwest grain coming under loans, would it not? The upshot 
would be a tendency toward a lower price for the Southwest wheat 
producers. 

Mr. Woouuey. Oh, yes. But you see if they turned it over to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, we would lock it up. We would 
not let that go back on the market and break the price. 

Senator Aiken. But they could not get the higher price. 

Mr. Woot.ey. No. 

Senator Aiken. By holding it a couple of months longer, they can. 

Mr. Woottey. That is exactly right. And what you would do, 
you would add to the amount of grain that moved out of normal 
channels of trade earlier and moved into the hands of the CCC, and 
it would go just exactly the opposite of what the grain trade has 
argued before this committee many times: that as muclr as possible 
ought to be handled through the normal channels of trade. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Woolley, can you give us the amount in 
bushels of wheat that is now under loan, approximately? 

Mr. Wootuey. Yes; I think I can. 

The Cuarrman. The next question I wanted to ask you was, What 
proportion of this amount do you expect the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to take over? 

Mr. Woot.ey. We do not expect the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to take over too much of this year’s supply of wheat. Just a 
minute and I will give you the complete data with respect to it. 

Senator Tuyr. Nothing in the picture at the present time would 
indicate the Commodity Credit Corporation would be apt to get any 
of this grain. The prices are above the loan, and we cannot foresee 
anything that would break the price in the next 60 days; can we? 

Mr. Wooutey. Well, strangely enough, even in years when the 
market price is above the loan, we do not get as much but we get a 
certain amount of grain turned over to us. We do not understand 
why they do it, but they do it to a certain extent. 
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Senator Ture. Then your PMA committees are not doing a very 
good job with advertising the fact he could redeem by selling his 
grain on the cash market. Is that not about the truth? 

Mr. Woou.ey. The greater the disparity between the loan and the 
market price, the less there is, but even then there will be some. 

The loans we have on the 1950 crop is $331,000,000. 

The CuarrmMan. Three hundred and thirty-one million bushels? 

Mr. Woo.uey. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. And you say very little of that would be taken 
over by the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. Wooutey. I am trying to run my eye down here and find out 
the amount that we think we will take over. 

Senator A1ken. You are speaking of wheat? 

Mr. Woot.ey. Yes; this is wheat. I will just have to take a 
second on this and find out the answer. 

Do you not have it in mind, Mr. Borton? 

Mr. Bortron. About 15 percent is our latest estimate. 

Senator Aiken. Of the crop? 

The CuarrMan. Fifteen percent of the amount on loan. 

Mr. Borron. Of the amount on loan. That has to be a guess, 
however. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; that is what I expected. 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. The two figures I have here indicate it would be 
about 60,000,000 bushels. That is the figure I have here. That 
would be a little more than that. 

Mr. Borton. That would be a little more. 

Mr. Woout.ey. I have 14,000,000 under one program and 46,000,000 
under another. So it would be about 60,000,000 bushels in the figures 
we have here. 

Senator Arken. You think more of it would be moved so you would 
not have to take it over if you did have adequate transportation 
facilities? 

Mr. Woouuey. I think that is right. 

Senator A1keN. There is no way of telling on that. 

Mr. Woou.ey. That is right. We are over in speculation in that. 

Mr. Borron. We have had some recent reports from some States 
that the elevator men are not able to buy wheat at the—we will say 
in the Northwest—they are not able to buy at the ordinary Minne- 
apolis discount rate because of the fact they haye no boxcars and just 
cannot manage it. 

Mr. Pererson. You may be interested, Senator, to know that 
during the past season there has been 13,000 truckloads of grain 
moved into the Minneapolis market alone by truck. 

Senator AIKEN. From how long a distance? two or three hundred 
miles? 

Mr. Peterson. I do not know, but I would say that some of this 
originated as far west as the western part of North Dakota. 

Senator A1ikeNn. That would be five or six hundred miles? 

Mr. Perrerson. At least 500 miles. 

Senator Aiken. And much of that would have moved in by rail if 
cars had been available? 

Mr. Pererson. The handling of grain, Senator, is_ peculiarly 
adapted to rail transportation. Even the rate structure and the 
price structure is wedded to rail transportation. That is why the 
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entleman said the farmers have had to take a loss when it goes in 
by truck. 

Senator Arken. Livestock is moving in by truck that distance now, 
too; is it not? 

Mr. Pererson. Oh, yes. Livestock is a different story. Truck 
transportation has a different effect on it. 

Mr. Woo .tey. Is it not true, though, there has been an increasing 
tendency to truck grain over the last couple of years? 

Mr. Pererson. No. In our boxcar shortage we had about 3 or 4 
years ago, there was a heavy movement of grain, not near this past 
season’s amount, and then it dwindled down until this season came 
along, Mr. Woolley. 

Mr. Ciarx. May I say, Mr. Chairman, it was mentioned by Mr. 
Woolley here a minute ago that the present boxcar shortage would not 
permit the free movement of the grains under Government loan at this 
time. I did not intend to indicate or infer that the staggering of grain 
loans was a panacea to the freight-car shortage, particularly under 
conditions such as we are now facing. 

I do believe, however, that the farmer will have to make up his 
mind whether or not the advantages or disadvantages from the stagger- 
ing of loans would be in his interest or whether the shortage of boxcars 
during the harvest season when he is trying to move his new crop and 
yet it under cover would offset the disadvantage by earlier maturity. 

am not so sure the farmers feel alike on this. 

In this group I have attached resolutions from a number of farmer 
grain cooperatives where they have actually canvassed their member- 
ship, indicating that the farmers were in sympathy with it. 

Mr. Hendrickson of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
is also present this morning, and I think he would be glad to substan- 
tiate that statement. He represents the federation which, I think, we 
all agree represents the farmers’ interest. If you care to ask for his 
views, I am sure he would be glad to comment on that. 

The CuarrmMan. Give your name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ROY 'F. HENDRICKSON, NATIONAL FED ERATION 
OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.-.C. 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Hendrickson’s farmers are largely, as I under- 
stand it, from the northwestern area, which would be more likely to 
gain by advancing the date of the maturity for the southwestern 
producers. Is that right? 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is not correct. 

Senator ArkeN. I am glad to know it. 

The CuarrMan. Will you fully identify yourself. 

Mr. Henpricxson. | am Roy F. Hendrickson of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

Do you want me to speak to that point very briefly? 

Senator Aiken. Yes. 

Mr. Henprickson. A few of the largest members of the federation 
have headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., and Enid, Okla. I have attended 
personally the annual meetings of those two cooperatives for the last 
5 years, and at each of the annual meetings during the last 5 years 
the farmer members of those regional cooperatives have adopted 
unanimously resolutions urging the staggering of the maturity date 
on loans. 
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Senator Arken. What date do they propose for the maturity of 
Oklahoma and Texas wheat loans? 

Mr. Henpricxson. March 1. 

Senator Arken. March 1? 

Mr. Henpricxson. March 1; yes. 

Senator Aiken. That would give them the month of February of 
the higher-priced market. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Well, they could pick it up. They could 
redeem it and sell it. 

Senator Arken. That would give them the month of February for 
the higher-priced market. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Yes. Their reasoning is this: They appreciate 
very much the concern of the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
their chance to realize any rise in price as long as possible, but the 
fact is that transportation has been so short, their concern at that 
season of the year is more that of making sure that there is empty 
country elevators and terminal space to take on their new crops as 
they come out. They have been running into this situation now for 
a good many years when harvesttime comes on, and there is no 
empty space even in their own country elevators. 

Senator ArkeN. Then they feel that the additional shipping facili- 
ties would more than offset the risk which we think they would take 
on having to get their grain out of there a month earlier? 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is the point and the opinion I have found 
there very definitely on the part of the producers themselves. 

Senator Arken. I think the date is very important because that 
date could be advanced far enough so as to result in lower income 
for them, say, probably January 1, which would cut their income 
some. 

Mr. Henpricxson. The date they have used has always been 
March 1. They have made the additional explanation that they 
are more concerned with finding space for the new crop than they 
are in the possible enhancement by a few cents of the value during 
the longer period of maturity. 

Senator TuHyz. Then, Mr. Hendrickson, you would take the earlier 
crop where they commenced to harvest in May and early June and 
would have the maturity date on that geographically as of March 31 
which would be 30 days in advance? 

Mr. Henpricxson. March 1. 

Senator Toye. March 1. That would be 60 days in advance? 

Mr. Henprickson. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In advance of the maturity for the Northwest area. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I might add that the directors of the national 
federation, representing 16 of these rather large producing areas, have 
unanimously endorsed a proposal for three periods, that is, the last 
day of February or the Ist of March for the extreme South, the 
intermediate area being on the last of March or the Ist of April, and 
then in the northern areas the last of April or the Ist of May as at 
present; the theory being this would help in some small way at least 
to maximize the use of the transportation which had become so 
extremely tight. 

Senator Toyz. Well, once it was established, your market should 
not be unfavorably affected because you would have a more uniform 
release of the grain to export and to the domestic needs, and you would 
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have it over three periods rather than having it all in one bunch as 
with the one due date now. Many of the farmers, recognizing the 
possibility of a big crop in the Southwest, might pay up their loans 
even before the due date. At least the man who is familiar with the 
market and the crop reports is apt to do that. 

Mr. Henprickson. I might add three additional points there. 

No. 1 is that the theory of the loan is in part that of assisting orderly 
marketing, and this, it is felt, would do that. 

Secondly, the period of loan protection for the farmers in the 
various areas would be approximately the same. In fact, it possibly 
would still be a little longer in the extreme Southwest. 

Then it is felt that this matter of space for the new crop—let me 
say this: This summer and fall you are going to have a boxcar situa- 
tion such as you have never had before, and I do not know what in 
the world they are going to do to find space for the crops, assuming 
that we have reasonably large crops. 

Mr. Knudsen, himself, of the Defense Transport Administration, 
has said that space will be the tightest situation we have ever hit. 

Mr. Chairman, let me add one thing more. Our federation has 
felt, while not necessarily changing this as a permanent policy, that 
at least a l-year test might be made. It happens that just about 
now the program of loans for 1951 produced wheat is in process of 
being made, and we feel that at least 1 year’s trial should be given 
to this staggered maturity system. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Woolley 
if the farmers directly affected would like to make this change for 
the year, and Mr. Clark says that would contribute to the alleviation 
of the boxcar shortage, why could that not be tried, Mr. Woolley? 

Mr. Wootuey. It could be tried, Senator. There is no question 
about that. We do not share the enthusiasm that has been expressed 
by others to try it. We would certainly like to have other people in 
the Government share the responsibility with us when we do it, 
because we have the very firm conviction that the complaints after 
they found out the facts would be very severe, and we would like to 
have others stand with us in absorbing them. 

Senator Munpr. You mean Congress? 

Mr. Woouey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braprorp. May I make a short statement, Senator? 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any further questions? Our method of 
procedure is a little bit different from what we ordinarily pursue, but 
I think that we are getting quite a lot of information on the subject; 
and to have the various witnesses exchange their own views will 
make this record interesting and of great help to us. I think it is a 
good way to proceed. 

All right, sir. 

Mr. Braprorp. I would like to make one statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuarrMan. Let mé say this to you. We have to recess at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. Braprorp. I| will not take that long. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Braprorp. | am chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association, chairman of the 
Central Freight Association, and I am manager of the board of trade. 
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In those positions I have been able to acquire some knowledge of 
this car situation from a Nation-wide standpoint. I was also a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the Ofhce of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Now, in our opinion, there are probably four main reasons for a car 
shortage. 

The first one, of course, is there is not sufficient cars. 

The second one, | think, is attributable to the railroads, and that 
is their slowness in the early part of the season in not repairing cars. 
We all know that they were slow in starting to repair cars, and perhaps 
if they had at the early part of the shipping season they would have 
had more cars. 

Another situation that exists today that is chargeable to the rail- 
roads—and I am saying this in the presence of my friend, Mr. Clark— 
is the very, very slow terminal service in the railroads which keeps 
cars under load most of the time. 

Fourth is the slowness on the part of some shippers in unloading and 
loading cars. 

Fifth, of course, is this loan program, which I will not touch. 

Now in the distribution of the cars, it is the opinion of the national 
association that the entire picture should be taken into consideration. 
It is true there is a certain percentage of cars on the eastern roads, as 
Senator Thye mentioned. He mentioned 120 percent. I do not 
happen to know what railroad that is. I think the last figure for 
the New York Central was 110. The Pennsylvania, perhaps, is close 
to that. 

Now, Senator, there is never going to be a time, with the traffic 
from the West to the East, that you will not have a greater percentage 
of ownership on eastern lines than you do on western lines. The 
traffic just flows that way, and naturally loaded traffic flows faster 
than the empty cars. But, in considering the whole proposition, 
you must consider what is best for the most people. 

We realize that you have a serious situation in the Northwest, and 
we think it should be taken care of. 

Now | am going to revert for a few moments to a Hoosier and talk 
about Indiana and Illinois. 

The past experience in all these programs where boxcar orders have 
been issued is that the eastern railroads drain the western end of their 
railroads first to furnish empties to the western roads. 

And Mr. Clark knows, and the Reed committee knows—lI appeared 
before the Reed committee twice when Senator Reed was alive to 
show that the situation about which you complain, where the cars 
are delivered to the western lines has created what you might call a 
desert on the western end of these eastern railroads. 

Now I know today flour is being trucked from Seymour, Ind., to 
the Atlantic coast because they didn’t have cars. 

[ also know—Mr. Woolley spoke about trucking—that the trucking 
of grain has increased tremendously. There are two reasons. It is 
not all boxears. One is freight rates. But principally it is on account 
of boxcars. 

I know one elevator in southern Indiana that trucked 70,000 
bushels of soybeans in the soybean harvest because they never had 
a boxcar. I know of one time for five solid days that the B. & QO. 
Railroad never had a grain car between Hamilton, Ohio, and Spring- 


field, Ill. 
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Now we are perfectly willing to have the number of cars flow West 
that you need, but we do not think that these railroads, the western 
end of the railroads, should be bled and create another bad situation, 
or make a bad situation worse, to take care of an existing situation. 

Now we are of the opinion that whatever order is issued—and I 
am saying this to you, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Clark—should be that 
the empties should move from the east end of these railroads to the 
West instead of bleeding the west end. 

I spent last Tuesday with the superintendent of freight transporta- 
tion of the New York Central Railroad, and he admitted they were 
240 cars shy that day on orders-for grain loading on the C hicago and 
St. Louis divisions of the Big Four section of the New York Central 
Railroad and didn’t have a car in sight. 

So I say that in considering this you should take the whole picture 
of the situation, and distribute the cars so it will serve the greatest 
number of people and do the greatest good. 

Now that is true of other territories. Mr. Woolley mentioned the 
300 cars in Illinois with 2 furnished. I can duplicate that several 
times in Indiana and Llinois. 

We are still not opposed to getting cars, but we do not want to be 
bled in Indiana and Illinois to furnish cars to the Northwest. 

So far as trucking is concerned, Mr. Woolley, I can tell you it has 
increased, and there is grain being trucked from Indiana and Illinois 
to Tennessee every day, and it is because there are no cars. 

Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, the records will show that Illinois 
is the second largest State in the production of corn and Indiana 
ranks about fourth. During the past year Indiana produced about 
36,000,000 bushels of wheat, which is more than half of the production 
of wheat in the State of Oklahoma, which is rated a big wheat State. 

So in considering this picture—and I am talking to my railroad 
friend—don’t consider one particular section of the country, but con- 
sider all, and by doing that you will be serving the Nation as a whole 
and not one part or section. 

Now as to the car supply: Mr. Hendrickson said we were faced 
with a serious situation. At the present time there has been a pro- 
posal to furnish 2,000,000 tons of grain to India, and the President 
now wants 1,000,000 tons to be delivered starting April 1,1951. That 
would mean about 25,000 cars. 

There is today on commitment, not including flour, about 2,728,000 
tons of export. That is not including India. That means 35,000 
ears. You add those two together and it is 60,000 cars needed right 
there on export. Ido not know how you are ever going to take care 
of that situation unless in connection with this export business there 
is a permit system. There is one now that is working better than any 
one we ever did have. But unless there is some coordination so that 
the bottoms will be at the ports when the cars reach the ports, and there 
is not the backlog of cars we have had in the past, which amounted 
to 6,200 cars at the Gulf at one time. 

Mr. Woo..ey. I would like to endorse the proposition of being sure 
we coordinate the transportation all the way around, because we are 
finding ourselves in a position where we are trying to move grain out 
and the Army gets charters for ships, berths the ship, and then we 
have to tell them we cannot do anything about it because we cannot 
get the grain. 
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Mr. Braprorp. You know before we had the situation where boats 
were supposed to be at the port and never showed up, and the cars 
were there. As I say, at one time 6,200 cars were backed up in the 
Gulf. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Peterson, do you wish to add to what you 
have already stated or what has been stated by others? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, Senator; | do. Ordinarily Indianapolis and 
Minneapolis are competitors, but I think I can subscribe to most 
of Mr. Bradford’s statement. 

I would like to call to your attention the January 15 figures of this 
year. Boston & Maine had 240 percent of ownership. The New 
Haven had 167 percent of ownershi The Central of New Jersey 
had 174.5 percent of ownership. hat bears out Mr. Bradford's 
statement that these cars are congested in the far East, and I am in 
sympathy with this problem in the middle East. 

Mr. Braprorp. The West. 

Mr. Pererson. I am calling you the middle East. 

Mr. Braprorp. When we are west of Buffalo, we are West. 

Mr. Peterson. I would like to say this to the committee: Mr. 
Taylor has told you of the thousand cars a day moving to the West 
prior to the strike and that orders have been put out now which 
increases that to slightly over 1,200 cars a day. If the committee 
will permit my slang expression, to me that is “peanuts,” and I say 
that for this reason: that in the first place this 1,200 cars a day is 
to be distributed to the West through all of the gateways virtually 
north of Memphis, Tenn. The Southwest is short of cars. The 
Central West is short of cars. We are short of cars up in the North- 
west. Mr. Clark’s own figures will tell you that the Northwest is 
short nearly 4,200 cars ina day. Now I am talking about boxcars 
4,200 cars per day. The Central West is short 4,100 cars a day. 
The Southwest is short 1,200 cars a day. 

Now you can add those figures up and get some idea of how much 
1,200 cars a day is going to do to help us. The least that we could 
expect in order to accomplish anything is to have these orders doubled. 

Now Mr. Taylor will say, “Well, it is futile to try and double these 
orders because we just can’t handle them.”” I have got more confi- 
dence in the American railroads than he has if that is the way he feels 
about it. I think the railroads can do it if they will settle down and 
go to work. 

The principal thing right now is to get more cars out in the West. 
There are additional 200 cars to be distributed over the whole West. 
That will not do the job at all. There are 5,000,000 bushels of wet 
wheat in North Dakota. There is a million bushels of wet wheat in 
Montana. I think Senator Mundt will bear me out in the statement 
that every county in the eastern half of South Dakota has wet corn 
in it. There is a tremendous amount of wet corn in western and 
southwestern Minnesota. And how they are ever going to salvage 
this, I don’t know, unless we get more cars out in the country, period. 

Now we can talk about ways of improving this. There have been 
some wonderful suggestions made. More steel is another thing we 
need. 

Mr. Clark will not agree with me when I say that a higher per diem 
will be a wonderful help to the future. It will cause these eastern 
lines to build more cars, especially if you do what the ICC has asked— 
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give them more authority to suspend the normal per diem periods 
and apply an incentive or a penalty per diem over and above the nor- 
mal per diem during car-shortage periods. They will settle down and 
they will start handling these cars if they are faced with a $5 a day 
per diem. 

Put yourself in the shoes of an operating manager of a railroad and 
you will understand why they will do that. 

The CHarrMan. It is now 12 o’clock, and I am wondering if there is 
anybody else who desires to give testimony of a nature different from 
what has already been offered. 

Mr. Ciark. | would like to answer several questions, if I may. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, Senator Thye, I suppose if we are not through 
we will have to get permission to sit. 

Senator Toye. We have a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
at 1:30, and you have all of the main arguments that will take place 
on that renegotiation bill which, I think, is quite important to every 
one of us. I personally feel I want to be on the floor. However, it 
will take another 10 minutes before the Senate gets itself organized, 
I think, and for that reason I think Mr. Clark could possibly speak 
briefly, or Mr. Taylor, pointing out what the railroads have faced here. 

Mr. Peterson has put forth some excellent suggestions, and he has 
certainly shed light on what we are faced with in the Northwest so 
clearly that I think both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Clark will agree some- 
thing must be done, and done in the next 30 days, or we are going to 
suffer a great loss of some valuable foods. 

The Cuarrman. Then, Senator Thye, is it your view we might be 
able to get through in 10 minutes? 

Senator Tuyez. I should think so. 

Mr. Ciark. I can sum mine up in that time. 

The CuatrMan. Let’s proceed. y 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Clark, before you start, will you tell us if 
there is not a possibility of getting more cars out there. 

Mr. Criark. I will as I go along. 

Mr. Pererson. Will you do that? That is what I am interested 
in. 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. Taylor gave you the over-all effects of the strikes, 
and I do not think we can disregard that or overemphasize the effect 
it has had on our transportation situation. 

Mr. Taylor mentioned it would take 30 days to 6 weeks, as I re- 
call, to straighten this thing out. That is absolutely true. 

We went into a 3-day strike in mid-December, and it took exactly 
30 days following that until we got the normal channels of traffic 
operating fully. 

Just to show you how that worked out, in November we were 
putting 929 empty boxcars west through Chicago-St. Louis gateways 
er day on the average. The month of December it dropped to 550, 
onmen of the strike taking effect on the 12th and 13th. We in- 
creased those movements in late January—I mean early January— 
to over 1,200 per day. So that the average for the month of January 
was 821. Now for 18 days in February, which took in the 10-day 
period of the strike, that dropped to 312 per day on the average, and 
many of those cars were in the pipelines at the time the strike came on. 

Now on the 19th, Monday this week, we had increased the move- 
ment west-bound to 838 from a minus during the strike period. That 
shows the recovery that we are making. 
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I would like to say that as far as the terminal operations are con- 
cerned all congestions resulting from the strike have been cleaned up, 
but the volume of traffic through those terminals is still at a very 
high level and will continue that way for several more weeks. 

Now the percentage of cars that has been used here this morning 
on certain railroads is misleading. The New Haven was mentioned 
as one, the Reading, the Boston-Maine. Those are terminating rail- 
roads, and they will always have a higher percentage. The only way 
that percentage could be reduced would be through embargo and per- 
manent regulation of the traffic on those railroads. So you must take 
into consideration whether the railroad is an originating, terminating, 
or bridge railroad. The cold statistics do not tell the story, and Mr. 
Peterson will bear me out in that. 

Now, as far as the repairs to cars are concerned, a year ago, it is 
true, we had about 7.5 percent of our ownership in bad order, but we 
had a surplus of cars. Today that has been reduced to 5 percent— 
5.2 percent to be exact. I think the February 1 figure will show a 
lower figure than that. Only 3.6 percent of boxcar supplies are in 
need of repairs. 

As to the so-called draining of boxcars off the western end of eastern 
railroads, I know for a fact most of the railroads issue a quota order 
by divisions, and that is prorated more or less. 

Now as far as the improvement is concerned, I think I can assure 
every man present today that 30 days from now, barring abnormal 
winter weather and no more interruptions in service, that the over-all 
situation, including that in the West and Northwest, will be much 
improved. 

The CHarrMAn. Would that be progressive? 

Mr. Crarx. It will be progressive. 

One thing that has hurt the over-all boxcar supply at the moment 
is the large number of cars which were under load at the time of the 
strike; so that those cars must move to destination, be released, and 
go back into the blood stream. That situation is clearing rapidly, 
and I would say that by the end of the month the improvement will 
be much better than it is today. Thirty days from now it will be 
approximately normal. 

As far as increasing the flow of cars westward, it must be kept in 
mind that these orders are issued and based on present oprating 
conditions. They were issued, as Mr. Taylor has stated, very properly 
as soon as operating conditions would justify. It would be folly to 
issue an order when every one knew it could not be fulfilled or observed. 

If it is found that the car supply can be equalized more rapidly as 
we clear up these congestions, it will be done, but for the moment 
the orders are just as heavy as they possibly can be. But if possible 
in improvement of conditions to increase that, it will be done as the 
situation clears up. 

This matter is being followed day by day. I have the distribution 
of boxcars between the railroads of the United States, and I know 
what the problem is in Louisiana and Montana and Minnesota. I 
am not unconscious or unmindful of any of those needs, and we are 
trying sincerely to allocate the available supply just as equitably 
as it is humanly possible under present conditions. 

But this deplorable situation that we are now in is largely due to 
two things: the strikes and storms. We had two strikes, one of 3 
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days’ duration, another of 10. Following the first strike in December, 
we had severe storms that disrupted the terminals and normal move- 
ments. We were just recovering from that when this disastrous 
strike struck us the second time. 

We are going to do everything that is practical and possible as 
far as concerns this wet wheat. As I suggested to several Senators 
to whom I talked last week, if the country elevator will give preference 
in the loading of wet wheat over the dry wheat, that will help. The 
railroad is helpless when the boxcar goes in against the elevator if the 
operator elects to load dry instead of wet wheat. 

Senator Munpr. You have not said anything about the possible 
remedial effects of the per diem Mr. Peterson mentioned. 

Mr. Criark. That is a very debatable subject and one that has many 
headaches. 

Mr. Pererson. Even the railroads are divided on it; are they not? 

Mr. Crark. The majority of the railroads disagree with Mr. Peter- 
son’s views. 

Mr. Pererson. That is in the East? 

Mr. Cuark. No. 

Mr. Pererson. The majority of western lines will agree with my 
views; will they not? 

Mr. Ciark. That is not correct, based on the votes. 

Let my say just briefly, the per diem rate is established through a 
special committee composed of operating, accounting, and mechanical 
departments of the railroads. They study the cost of car ownership. 
There has been the thought expressed several times that a new car 
costing $5,000 ought to carry a higher rate than a car 20 years old. 
The accounting processes in that category would be terrific. So the 
cost of the per diem rate is established at what it actually cost to own 
cars as such, all classes, rather than the age or type of car or surplus 
or shortage period. 

The majority of the railroads agree that the present per diem rate 
is satisfactory, although it is studied constantly. At least once or 
twice a year that matter is reviewed by the management of the rail- 
roads as to whether the per diem rate is equitable in view of changed 
conditions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask you this, Mr. Clark: You men- 
tioned the effect of the strike, and there is no doubt but what that has 
had very serious effect upon the movement of these cars? 

Mr. Criark. Very definitely. 

Senator Humpurey. If I recall, a year ago, and in fact I was sent 
hundreds of telegrams, there was a boxcar shortage, and 2 years ago 
I got many more hundreds of telegrams. What I am trying to point 
out is that strike or no strike, there always seems to be a boxcar short- 
age. 

Mr. Crark. A year ago we had a surplus of boxcars. If there was 
any shortage, it was due to operating difficulty or the particular type 
of car. The only shortage of last year was occasionally on high-grade 
cars. 

Mr. Peterson. You are speaking of February? 

Mr. Crark. Last year. 

Senator Tuyre. Your shortages occurred in all previousy ears in 
August, September, and October and November. That is when we 
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have cried for cars in the Northwest every year I have had anything 
to do with public business. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is true in your section, too, Senator. 

Mr. CLark. Just a year ago we had, if you recall, a partial suspen- 
sion, and finally a complete shut-down in the coal mines. The rail- 
roads were required by the interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
duce their operations, that is, their steam-locomotive mileage, to 25 
percent, and that did, of course, slow down movements last year. 
That was because of John L. Lewis. 

Senator Humpurey. I realize there are many people at fault in this 
thing. One thing I would like to get clear, Mr. Clark, is this: In my 
very limited information, and all the information I have is from the 
people that are involved in this, they tell me that first of all there just 
are not enough boxcars: No 1, that your construction program has 
not been sustained; No. 2, they tell me even if you had the finest, the 
most perfect, the most efficient movement of the cars, you still would 
have a shortage of cars; No. 3, they tell me what we need right now is 
the National Production Authority making greater allocations of steel 
so you can get busy and build some new cars. 

Mr. Pererson. That is a good point. 

Senator Humpurey. | want to concur with what Mr. Peterson has 
said. I just looked over a lot of telegrams and letters on my desk 
that I had in my office, and they talk about this per diem rate, which 
he feels would do a great deal to expedite the flow of cars from the 
East out to the sections of the country where this grain happens to lie 
on the ground and get that under movement. And I think it ought 
to be given serious consideration. 

Mr. CuarKk. May I say in connection with that per diem question, 
that at the present time a per diem rate would not move a single 
boxcar or freight car of any kind. In other words, if a car is worth 
$10 a day, it does not make any difference whether it is two and one- 
half or five or seven; the urge is going to be there to move the car. 

As far as the steel question, that is a very important point as far 
as we are concerned. We have done everything we possibly can to get 
additional steel for building cars. We have 146,000 cars on order now 
and, at the rate of delivery that we now see, it will take a year and a 
half to build them. Why order any more cars? 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, nay I ask a question? 

The CHAtRMAN. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Taye. On whom can we put the absolute pressure in order 
to give you the steel? 

Mr. Crark. I believe it goes back to Mr. Wilson. He would have 
the final say. 

Senator Ture. What was your last request of Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Crarkx. They had allocated steel sufficient to build 10,000 
cars per month during the first quarter of this year. They allocated 
that steel which would also maintain the present ownership, and they 
would take a look into the second quarter. They have now allocated 
steel for April in the amount of 9,000 cars, and what later months will 
bring I don’t know. 

Senator Turn. Have you protested that? 

Mr. Crark. Oh, definitely so. It was cut to 7,500, then boosted 
to 9,000. 
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Now a year ago, until the Korean incident, we had a surplus of 
boxcars, a surplus of coal cars. 

Senator Humpurey. Momentarily, though? 

Mr. Crark. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Over a short period of time, I mean. 

Mr. Ciark. But the point I wanted to make is that a year ago we 
had a surplus of cars, and until the Korean incident—-— 

Mr. Pererson. You are speaking of a year ago now, Ralph? 

Mr. Crarx. The early months of the year. 

Mr. Pererson. Last February. 

Mr. Cuarx. The early months of the year. In fact, we had no 
boxcar shortage there, that is, to speak of, outside of high-grade cars 
of special types. The year before that we had a surplus. 

Senator Humpurey. At this time of the year; is that not right? 

The CHarrMaANn. Gentlemen, we stated a while ago we would give 10 
minutes. It is now 15 minutes after 12, and it does not look as though 
we are going to complete this this morning. I am willing, as chair- 
man, to get permission to keep on this meeting now, but Senator Thye 
pointed out we must be on the floor to vote at 1:30. I believe that if 
we cannot get through this morning we ought to make arrangements 
to meet this afternoon. Unless there is something here that can be 
presented, I see no point in furthering the meeting any more. 

Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, it will be impossible for me to be 
here this afternoon, and I would like to ask Mr. Clark just one ques- 
tion and then I am through for the day. 

That is, Mr. Clark, In figuring your surplus boxcars, did you ever 
break that down into class A boxcars and rough cars? Because, I have 
asked various railroad people what percentage of surplus was class A 
boxcars fit for loading grain and high-grade commodities, and what 
percentage was rough cars, and I have never got the answer yet. 

Mr. Ciark. No; the surplus figures include all types, whether it is 
rough types, whether it is rough-rate merchandise, grain, flour, paper, 
or what. 

Mr. Pererson. They do not report to you in any other way; do 
they? 

Mr. Ciark. They could not report in any other way. 

The CuHarrMan. Senator Mundt, did you desire to ask a question? 

Senator Munoprt. I asked if they may have actually had a shortage 
of grain cars all the time, and he answered, “that could be.”’ 

Mr. Ciark. You could have a shortage of grain cars on the Great 
Northern, for example, and a surplus of freight boxcars at the same 
time. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, I presume we could sit and discuss 
this question from now on until 9 o’clock this evening and be right 
where we are at the present time. 

We are short of boxcars in the West. I say that to you, Mr. 
Clark, and I say it to you, Mr. Taylor. And there is only one way 
that we will get relief, and that is providing you, representing the 
railroads and representing the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
just order cars on to those western roads and get them there for us, 
because we have got to have them. We have a right to ask for them, 
because we have only slightly over 50 percent of ownership on those 
roads. We have a right to demand it, and I think we should demand 
it. 
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Mr. Chairman, | want to thank you for giving us the opportunity 
of discussing this vital question here this morning. 

There is only one request Ihave. Senator Ecton of Montana could 
not be here, but his administrative assistant is here, Mr. R. E. Bodley. 
I know both you and I and the other Senators have got to leave, but 
could Mr. Bodley make a 5-minute statement to go into the record for 
Senator Ecton? 

The CuatrmMan. Do you mean a printed statement? Have you got 
a memorandum? 

Mr. Bopuey. It will not take me half a minute to make my state- 
ment, I do not believe. 

The CHarrMan, All right. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH E. BODLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO SENATOR ZALES N. ECTON, OF MONTANA 


Mr. Bopiey. Senator Ecton asked me to express his regrets that 
he had another committee meeting and could not be here. He said 
he hoped you would be able to find some solution to the situation, 
which in Montana is doubly acute this year because of the much 
larger percentage of grain from last fall which must not only be moved 
but moved soon. So he requests the western railroads not only be 
given the boxcars they own, but be given boxcars from some place 
immediately to move that crop. 

His second request was that he hoped that your committee would 
see fit to continue making requests for sufficient steel to not only build 
a sufficient number of boxcars to replace those that were wearing out, 
but after you have gotten the steel, insisting that the boxcars actually 
be built. There is no use in providing the steel unless the boxcars are 
built. 

The CHarrRMAN. I desire to state it will be my purpose as chairman 
of this committee to bring these hearings to the attention of Mr. 
Wilson with the view of trying to get him to allocate as much, if not 
more, steel in the future than he has in the past, because I can note 
from all that has been said here that a great part of the trouble is the 
shortage of cars. I think in that way we might be able to accomplish 
something. 

Mr. Boptey. It is evident from the requests from the people of our 
State. 1 just picked up these wires [indicating] which came in to the 
Senator. 

(Telegrams filed by Hon. Zales N. Ecton, a United States Senator 
from the State of Montana, are as follows:) 


[Telegrams] 


PLentywoop, Monrt., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. Zautes N. Econ, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Severe shortage of boxcars for transportation of wheat very critical. High 
moisture content wheat must be moved or northeastern Montana will suffer 
serious financial loss in addition to loss of valuable food supply vital to national 
defense. We ask your aid and cooperation in relieving this situation. 

PLENTywoop Lions CLUB. 
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Conran, Monr., February 21, 1951 
Senator Zates N. Ecron, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
_ We would appreciate your efforts to help clear up the tight boxcar situation 
in our area. The allotment, or whatever the system is called, is decidedly inade- 
quate to handle the thousands of bushels that have to be moved immediately. 
PonpERA County Farm Bureau, 
Georce H. FREEBURY, 
President. 


CuLBERTSON, Mont., February 21, 1951. 
Hon. Zates N. Ecron, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Sorely in need of boxcars. Elevator blocked; one-third of crop on farms here 
yet. A lot of it will spoil if not moved before spring. Where are the boxcars? 
FarRMERS ELEvaTOoR Co., 
B. L. Iverson, 
Manager. 


Lipsy, Monrt., January 9, 1951. 
Senator Zates N. Ecron, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Great Northern Railway informs us that they are not being given empty cars 
at eastern connections. If this shuts down our operations, 850 men will be out of 
work. 

J. News Lumper Co. 
WALTER NEILs. 


Hevena, Mont., January 12, 1951. 
Senator Zates N. Ecron, 
United States Senate: 

Would be pleased if you would do everything you can to relieve serious grain- 
box situation in central Montana. Less than half of grain crop is moved to 
market, the other half is still in farm bins or elevators. Unless we move, great 
damage may occur. Anything you can do will be sincerely appreciated. Regards. 

Joun W. Bonner, Governor. 


GLENDIVE, Mont., February 20, 1951. 
Senator Zates N. Ecron, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I wonder if the boxcar shortage is real or artificial. Can something be done 
to keep the elevators moving the large amount of high moisture content wheat 
the farmers have stored on their farms? This wheat should be moved before 
warm weather or there will be large losses in deteriorated wheat. 

M. G. Danskin, M. D. 


Suetsy, Monrt., February 28, 1951. 
Senator Ecron, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

This country is badly in need of boxcars. We as farmers, are unable to move 
our crops. We strongly recommend that you see Mr. Peterson of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, who is in your city, and do something about this. This 
situation is serious and is affecting our country’s economy. 

Lyle D. Bronken, Rudolph Knigge, Alvin Hagen, Melvin Underdal, 
Joe W. Hawkins, Dale Heath, Sherman Alcorn, Lester Flesch, 
Eugene Johnson, David Ratzburg, Andrew Mowat, L. A. Lubitz, 
Raymond W. Zell, Francis Johannsen, Forrest Welker, Shade 
Denson, Bernard Kazmark, Wm. B. Russell, Martin Solberg, 
Lioyd A. Dumas, Otto G. Kruger, Geo. A. Houdek, Murius Leys, 
Grinnell Knowles, Gunnar Hjartarson, Edward L. Nickol, Obert 
O. Dyrdahl, Clarence Underdal, William L. Faulhaber, A. J. 
Moser, Matt Rice, Alfred Silberman, Ed Ehlers, Victor Lundin, 
Lloyd D. MeCormick, Leo H. Flesch, C. G. Russell, G. G. 
Hjartarson, James Mowat, Ralph Johannsen, B. F. King. 
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Portar, Mont., February 17, 1951. 
Hon. Zaues N. Ecrton, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Not getting any boxcars here. Badly in need of 75 cars before spring. Grain 
in country is getting out of condition. Hoping you can help us from there. 
OccipENT ELEVATOR. 





MUSSELSHELL, Mont., February 19, 1961. 
Hon. Senator Ecron, 
Senator from Montana: 
Can you do anything about the shortage of grain cars in Montana? Elevator 
at Musselshell blocked and no ears in sight. 
MUSSELSHELL ELEVATOR, 
G. L. Micxe.tson, Manager. 





Brockway, Monrt., February 20, 1951. 
Hon, Senator Ecrton, 
Senate Office Building: 

Boxcar situation acute at this station. Have only had six cars during past 
month. Need 15 cars immediately. A lot of grain still in the country with heavy 
moisture that should be moved from farmers’ bin before spring warm-up. 

OcciDENT ELEVATOR. 


The CuarrMan. I am informed by Mr. Lorne Kennedy, adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator Wherry of Nebraska, that Senator Wherry 
could not be present this morning because of an important hearing of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and that Senator Wherry requests 
permission to file a statement for the record. That request, of course, 
will be granted. 

(The statement filed by Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry, a United States 
Senator from the State of Nebraska, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


It is my wish to emphasize today that the critical shortage of railroad boxcars 
is as acute, and possibly more acute, in the State of Nebraska as in our neighboring 
States of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana, upon whose situation emphasis 
has been placed in the hearings conducted by your committee during the morning. 
The danger of great loss both in food and feed grains due to spoilage and in mone- 
tary loss to farmers cannot be overemphasized. Conditions in Nebraska parallel 
those which have been described to you by Senator Thye, Senator Mundt, and the 
witnesses whom you have heard. 

To support my statement that Nebraska grain producers and distributors must 
have additional boxcars and whatever action is necessary to assure the delivery of 
those boxcars to grain shipping points within the next 30 days, I submit as a part 
of the hearing record two telegrams from persons well qualified to describe the 
situation in our State. 

The first is a telegram from Mr. E. F. Moberg, of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
He has wired me as follows: 

“Respectfully urge your intervention behalf Nebraska grain shippers and termi- 
nal elevator operators toward securing relief from critical boxcar shortage. 
Omaha visible stocks date 23,000,000 bushels with 28,000,000 capacity and unless 
relief accorded at once, market cannot remain fluid and spoilage of terminal and 
country stocks eminent. All stocks grain on Nebraska farms as of January 1 
40,000,000 bushels more than same time last year which reflects greater percent- 
age than surrounding States while total United States stocks on farms less than 
last year indicating condition in Nebraska serious. Press releases indicate legis- 
lators of other States urging Administrator James K. Knudson take action for their 
constituents thereby it is imperative you protect our interest.” 

The second is a telegram from the chairman of our Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, Mr. Richard H. Larson. It is gratifying to know that one of the 
principal requests by Mr. Larson for help in meeting the car shortage has been 
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complied with, as disclosed by Mr. Taylor of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Car Service Bureau. I refer to Mr. Taylor’s statement that 33 ICC ear- 
delivery orders have been issued against eastern railroads for delivery to western 
lines through the Chicago-St. Louis Gateways. The telegram which Mr. Larson 
sent to me stated: 

“Only one way to ship grain from Midwest to Nation-wide destination. Grain 
boxears. Heavy grain movements from our area always require return of empties. 
Failure to return sufficient empties since last July increases need now to avert 
huge losses. All roads serving Nebraska desperately short of grain cars for 
Nebraska shippers. PMA verified report that only 30 percent of corn, Kearney 
and Phelps Counties, dry enough for sealing. Elevators report wet corn on hand 
which must be moved now. In my experience previous prolonged car shortages 
always relieved by ICC car-service orders. The question is how many orders 
has Gass issued since September as authorized by ICC.” 

I just want to add that these telegrams are typical of hundreds which have 
come to me from distress points throughout our State where grain movement has 
been virtually paralyzed. Certainly, it will be helpful to the long-range problem 
of reducing or preventing future shortages of railroad cars for grain movement, 
to explore all avenues of help, such as increased car-building programs, imposition 
of penalties against railroads failing to return empties promptly, and further 
consideration to a program for staggering maturity dates on Commodity Credit 
Corporation price-support loans. 

But the problem presently before all of us is the making available of cars now and 
in the next 30 days to Midwest grain shipping points. Only the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the railroads themselves can perform this gigantic task. 
We cannot legislate more boxcars into existence, but we have a right to expect 
greater efforts toward meeting the instant problem and, if sufficient effort is made, 
I am confident the American railroad system can get the job done. It will help 
reduce the even greater shortage of cars for grain movement later in the year, 
which everyone now anticipates will develop the most serious grain car shortages 
in history when the 1951 grain harvests get underway. 


The CaarrmMan. We thank all of you for being present, and the 
committee will now stand in recess until further call. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 

(Additional information filed with the committee is as follows:) 

EXeEcuTIvVE OFFIce OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Orrice oF Derense MOBILIZATION, 
Orrice or THE Drrecror, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 8, 1961 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER: 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Ev.tenper: This will acknowledge your letter of February 22, 
in which you enclose a copy of the transcript of hearing on the shortage of boxcars 
suitable for transporting grain. 

You may be assured that we are working closely with the National Production 
Authority in connection with the amounts of steel that are allocated for this 
purpose, and are confident that the allocations made to date are equitable and 
consistent with other factors which must be considered in the total defense mobili- 
zation effort. 

In order that your views may be made a matter of record with the National 
Production Authority, I have forwarded a copy of your letter and the transcript 
to Mr. Robert L. Glenn, Chief, Transportation Equipment Division, for his 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) C. E. Wilson. 
(Typed) Cartes E. Wiison. 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 14, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator ELLeENDER: Thank you for your letter ef March 8, 1951, and 
transcript of the hearing on the shortage of boxcars for transportation of grain. 

Before giving our recommendations on what we would wish Congress to do 
regarding the staggering of wheat-loan dates, we would like to state again the 
reasons behind Mr. Woolley’s statement before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, that advancing the maturity detes would deprive farmers of the loans 
at the very time they are of most financial benefit to them. 

The maturity date for wheat was set on April 30 to give producers as much 
time as possible to sell their wheat through trade channels rather than to deliver 
it to CCC. We do not want grain turned over to CCC unless trade channels 
cannot handle it. An advance or staggering of maturity dates would tend to 
defeat the purpose by making a shorter marketing period for producers to sell 
their grain. 

In staggering maturity dates all producers would not have the same opportunity 
to sell their wheat to the trade. Producers in the areas with early maturity dates 
would not be in a position to liquidate their loans and dispose of their grain through 
the trade when market prices advance during the latter part of the marketing vear. 
Producers in the late maturity date area would be in a position to take advantage 
of any market increases caused by large amounts of grain being turned over to 
CCC in the early maturity date area, or market increases due to a late crop report 
in years of poor crop prospects. These two points are very important since they 
would give producers in one area considerable advantage over those in another 
area. 

The maturity date on the wheet-loan program is very important in all areas 
since a very large percent of the wheat stored under loan is in warehouse storage 
on which CCC takes title on the day following the maturity date. In most vears 
redemptions of loans are the largest during March and April. Tables are attached 
showing the average monthly market prices for Fort Worth, Tex.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Portland, Oreg.; which should show why this 
happens. ’ 

In an attempt to alleviate transportatien difficulties in the Southwest, we 
provided for grain-sorghum loans to mature 30 days prior to wheat loans. 

Both loans previously matured on the same date, April 30. Many requests 
have been received from farmers in that territory to extend the maturity date on 
grain sorghums at least 60 days in order to give them a chance to have more time 
to handle through regular trade channels. This request was not granted for the 
reason that it would carry the movement right into wheat harvest and wheat 
loan liquidation. 

The requests for staggering maturity dates for the wheat-price-support program 
received in the last few months have come from warehousemen, transportation 
groups, and other industry groups whose income is not directly affected by the cash- 
market value of wheat. Their source of income is derived from warehousing and 
shipping at established rates. The established warehouse storage rates provide for 
earning a full year’s storage charge in the first 200 to 225 days of the storage vear 
with the remainder of the year storage free. The warehousemen, of course, are 
anxious to clean out their space immediately after the earning period since it is 
stored on free time anywey. Transportation companies have established rates 
for all the grain they carry regardless of when the grain is shipped. 

Some of the groups requesting the staggering of maturity dates claim to have 
the approvel of the farmers in their areas. In view of the requests received from 
farmers in the Southwest on grain-sorghum maturity dates, we wonder if the 
complete picture of the cash-market advantages to the farmer were explained at 
ihe time their approval was obtained on the advancing of maturity dates. We 
still have a small percent of producers thinking they have sold their wheat to the 
Government when receiving the proceeds of the loan and we cannot help but 
believe these are the ones who cannot see why staggering of maturity dates would 
make’ any particular difference. 
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If maturity dates were staggered for the Southwest area, we believe by the same 
transportation logic we should carry such a program to areas within a State. 
Generally speaking, harvest begins earlier in one part of the State than in others. 
If we are to carry such a program of staggering maturity dates purely for the 
benefit of railway transportation, it would seem quite logical to break all States 
down by counties snd have maturity dates established to fit in with the time of 
harvest in each county or group of counties. 

The boxear shortage was a problem prior to the Korean trouble. It was a 
problem during World War II and has been since. Each year we have had 
difficulty in some parts of the Wheat Belt. It is quite evident to us that the 
railroads have not kept pace on boxcar production with our increases of crop pro- 
duction beginning in 1944 for wheat and in 1942 for corn. Our records show that 
as of September 1, 1945, we had serviceable boxcars in the number of 713,963. 
As of February 1, 1951, serviceable boxcars had dropped to 687,224. It is evident 
to us that emphasis should be placed on production of boxcars rather than dis- 
turbing marketing by staggering maturity dates. 

Changes in methods of harvesting wheat is the greatest factor causing the 
demand for boxcars during harvesttime. Before combines came into use the 
harvest period averaged much longer than it does at present. We have pointed 
this out to producers by offering grain-storage programs whereby farmers can 
hold their whene back on the farm until such time as it can be moved to every- 
one’s advantage. In most of the area west of the Mississippi River wheat can 
be stored safely on the farm. This in our opinion is our best way of assisting in 
orderly marketing to avoid gluts in transportation and markets. 

However, if Congress decides by a separate act that maturity dates are to be 
staggered for 1 year on a trial basis, the Department certainly will do everything 
within its power to make such a program work. We cannot, however, recom- 
mend additional legislation that would require staggering of maturity dates year 
after year. We have worked out of transportation difficulties in previous years 
and as we get back to more normal conditions we believe they still can be worked 
out provided the railroads pay attention to the increase of agricultural production 
needs that will continue to advance if only because of the evident increase in the 
- you of the United States. 

fe trust the above information will give you satisfactory reasons why we do 
not feel that the staggering of maturi:y dates would be a practical solution to 
our problem of transportation. We are currently studying several proposals on 
this subject but until a solution can be worked out satisfactoriiy for <n 
we do not think it advisable to change the present wheat loan maturity date. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frank K. Woo..ey, 
Deputy Administrator. 


No. 1 Hard Winter wheat: Average price per bushel, Fort Worth, 1938-50 (ordinary 
protein unless otherwise indicated) 











[Cents] 

Year July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | Average 
1998-30..........| 83| 76/ 78| 78] 76] 80| 83] 81] 81| #1} 96| 94/ Osos 
1939-40. ...... 76 76 95; 9% | 98 | 107 | 108 109 109 lll 100 | 86 . 971 
1940-41... 82 2 8; 9) 9) 8) W 90 95 96 | 101) 108 . 934 
1941-42. ...... 112 119 | 125} 123; 125! 131 135] 133 131 125} 125| 124) 1, 257 
1942-43 _ . ' 120 127 | 131 | 1384] 137 | 145 147 | 148 145 | 148 145 146 | 1. 304 
1943-44... 1151 1s4 158 | 163 } 165}; 172) 176 176 | 176) 176! 176 176 | 1. 682 
1944-45 | 161 |'163 }1165) 17 168 | 169 170, 171 175 76 | 176 |2170 | 1. 605 
1945-46 170 171 176 179 180; 180; 180/| 180 183) 183 192 198 1. 810 
1946-47 .. 2 208 206 208 215 220 | 219 222 241 288 282 284 228 | 2. 351 
1947-48... 2 233 243 277 305 312 312 311 | 262 254 | 256) 251) 241 | 2.714 
1948-49... . 2235 233 237 239 246 247 241 | 239 239 242 | 237; 204 2. 366 
1940-50...... .| 217 219 231 231 | 232; 236) 7 | 238) 245 | 246) 240 229 2.334 
RNR FE) Pe Re eae Rees) ee Ene? Nemeet Fg Faw PR SPP Pern 

115 percent protein, 
3 No. 2. 
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TasB_e I.—No. 1 Dark Northern Spring Wheat (ordinary protein): Average monthly 
price per bushel, Minneapolis, 1938-50 





Year 
1988-39... .. | 87 
1939-40 _. 74 
1440-41 78 
1941-42 100 
1942-43 . 111 
1943-44 |} 139 
1044-45 158 
1945-46 ___. 171 
1946-47... ..- 216 
1947-48 | 269 
1¥48S-49 229 
1949-50 229 
1950-51 ; 237 


No. 2 Hard Winter 


| July | Aug. fSept. 


[Cents] 


Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Jan. Feb. | Mar.| Apr. 


73 | 72 70 | 7 Te 76 75 
73 | 89 87 89 101 108 102 
73 | 78 S4 7; 8 89 84 


121 120 
117 127 | 135 137 
155 | 163) 164 164 


105 |111 105 
109 |116 117 
140 |143 148 


-_ 
z 
~ 
~ 
“4 


153 152 (150 =| 161 | 160] 162| 167 | 
165 |162.8 |160.9 | 171 | 171} 171 | 171 
200 |200 [211 219 | 211 | 210| 226 
249 270 (302 | 305| 304/ 301 | 254 
221 |224 [229 236 | 230| 224 | 225 
219 | 219 


213 |220 220 221 221 


75 
103 
SS 
119 
141 
164 


168 | 


174 
267 
248 
27 


wei 


227 


. ' 
May | June | Average 


75|82 | 81 76 
106 | 95 81 92 
93197 | 100 86 
114 115 111 112 
138 |140 139 127 
164 | 164 161 | 156 
168 |168 171 162 
174 |183.2 | 189 172.7 
263 (266 271 230 
251 (249 244 270 
226 |225 222 226 
230 |235 231 224 


Wheat (ordinary protein): Average price per bushel, Kansas City, 


1938-50 
[Cents] 


Sept.| Oct, 


Aug. 


Nov.) Dec. Jan. | Feb. 


65 65 65 63 66 70 Hs 

64 83 82; 85 97 yy 99 | 
68 75 80 a4 83 83 78 | 
106 114 112; 113 119 | 124 122 | 


140 147 153 157 163 162 162 


111 120; 120; 122/ 130 136 137 | 
150 154 161 158 160 | 161 166 
159 161 167 | 169 | 169) 169 169 
195 | 196| 202|/ 210] 206| 208/| 225) 
231 263 | 200) 206) 207) 205) 245 | 


216 | 219) 221 | 228] 228/ 223/ 219) 
23 | 214/| 217) 


220; 221); 3 


6S 
161 

S4 
12 
140 
162 
167 


68 
106 
87 
114 
138 
162 
167 | 
172 
266 | 
241 | 


| Mar.| Apr. | May | June | Average 


| 71 68 
@| 77 88 
9 | 95 81 
114} 110 114 
138 | 137 128 
162 | 158 156 
167 | 166 161 
181 | 187 169 
268 | 235 224 
235 | 225 256 
224 | 203 221 
228 | 21! 


Soft white wheat: Average price per bushel, Portland, 1938-50 





Year July 
1938-39 70 
1939-40 se 64 
1940-41... 69 | 
1941-42 as 
1942-43... 107 
1943-44. _.... 140 
1944-45 : 151 | 
1045-46. 158 
1946-47 24 | 
1947-48... 222 
1948-49 ‘ 218 
1949-50... .. | 199) 
1950-51 e 222 

Year July 
1938 — 66.1 
1939... 69.8 
1940 73.5 
1941 86.5 
1942... 99. 0 
1943 a 134.9 
144 146. 4 
1945 148. 0 
1946 | 183. 6) 
1947 ; 216 
1948... . 219 | 
Fe tee 211 | 
1950 ; ..-| 215.8 


[Cents] 

Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
60.2) 62.5) 62.6] 62.4) 65.6) 67.9) 67.6) 
70.0; 81.8 80.0) 79.9) 83.9) 85.4) 85.3) 
73.3| 74.3) 75.2) 76.0) 74.6) 74.9) 73.0 
4.2) 97.3) 93.9) 94.2) 95.9) 101.3) 102.6 
106.3) 115.1) 113.1) 114.2) 118.5) 124.4) 124.8 
138.8; 136.5) 138.2) 141.5) 145.1) 150.6) 150.1) 
144.2) 144.4) 150.0) 151.8) 153.1) 154.3) 152.9) 
147.2) 151.4) 157.8) 162.8) 163.6) 163.6 163.6 
182.6 182.4) 185.0) 190 | 189 188. 2} 199. 5) 
223 | 245 | 273 | 202 | 287 | 285 | 233 
211 218 219 | 2233 | 224 221 217 
210 215 218 | 221 | 220 | 219 221 


Apr. 


Senee 
co-0@ 


9 153.3 


. 8) 152.7 
5. 6) 166.6 
. 0) 233.5 


239 
6| 220.8 
| 224 





| 223.4) 221. 2) 


May | June | Average 
72.3) 73.1 66.5 
78.1) 72.4 79.5 
79.4) 88.5 76. 2 

7.0) 91.8 96.1 

125.4) 130.5 118.5 
155.3) 146.0 144.8 
153.3) 151.9 150.6 
174.1) 181.6 162. 2 
238.4) 231.1 202. 7 
236 230 249. 6 
222.0; 217.6 220. 3 

.0 


Tase I].— Kansas City No. 2 Hard Wheat: Comparison of market value and amount 
needed to liquidate loans outstanding 9 months 





Redemp- | 


roe , ,| Redemp a ‘ ‘ : : 

Year /|Loan rat | tion east March April || Year =o rate | tion cost | March April 
SURES REN EN EEREOPS SEES OES SS 
1938 72 | 82 68 68 |} 1944.... 1. 50 | 1.63 | 1. 67 | 1. 67 
1939... .. 77 | 87 101 | 105 |} 1945... 1.53 | 1. 66 | 1.72 1.72 
1940... 77 | 87 | 84 87 || 1946 1. 64 | 1.78 | 2.70 | 2. 66 
1941 1.10 1. 21 1. 20 1.14 || 1947... 2.02 | 2.17 2.38 | 2.41 
1942... 1.27 | 1.39 1. 40 1.38 || 1948__. 2. 23 | 2.41 2. 24 2. 24 
1943 1.37 1. 49 1. 62 1.62 |) 1949...) 2.20 2.38 2. 27 | 2. 30 

! i 








